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SARAH    DE  BEEENGER. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Amias  rose  early  the  next  morning  and  went 
into  the  dewy  garden.  It  was  looking  its 
best.  Ked  lilies  and  white  ones  stood  side 
by  side  scenting  the  air;  a  thick  bush  of 
climbing  clematis  leaned  towards  him  from 
a  tall  cherry  tree.  Towering  hollyhocks  in 
a  long  row  went  straight  across  the  garden, 
and  directed  the  eye  to  the  old  yew-tree 
hedge,  which  looked  almost  black  in  its 
shady  station. 

'^  I  must  leave  it,  and  leave  /^er,"  thought 
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the  lover,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  white- 
curtained  windows,  behind  which  he  sup- 
posed Amabel  to  be  sleeping.  Eelix  was 
seen  advancing,  and  forthwith  Amias  began 
with  diligence  to  examine  the  beehives, 
before  which  he  had  been  standing. 

A  certain  something,  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  scarcely  aware,  now  made 
itself  manifest  to  him.  It  was  this :  that 
he  had  begun  to  think  Felix  was  a  man  to 
be  much  considered,  that  it  was  natural  to 
respect  him. 

Felix  had  been  pleasant  and  brotherly,  of 
course,  but  his  manner  now  and  then  had 
been  changed  a  little,  just  for  the  moment. 
Amias  had  been  sensitive  to  this  change ; 
had  shown  a  certain  deference  toward  Felix, 
which  it  now  occurred  to  him  that  the  latter 
had  taken  advantage  of.  Had  he  accepted 
it  as  his  right  ?  Amias  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had,  and  he  chose  to  pre- 
tend to  himself,  as  FeHx  approached,  that 
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there  could  be  no  reason  for  tliis,  and  that 
it  had  better  be  done  away  with. 

Well,  then,  he  would  do  away  with  it, 
and  address  Felix  exactly  as  he  should 
have  done  in  the  old  days,  without  thinking 
of  what  he  was  going  to  say.  Eidiculous  ! 
The  idea  of  considering  how  he  should 
•address  his  o^ti  brother,  on  occasion  of 
their  first  meeting  in  the  morning  !  But 
here  he  stood,  staring  at  the  beehives,  and 
knowing  that  he  luas  deshous  to  please 
FeHx,  and  undecided  what  to  say,  knowing 
now  that  Felix,  standing  beside  him,  felt  no 
answering  embarrassment. 

'^  I  feel  exactly  as  I  might  if  he  was  her 
father,"  thought  the  poor  victim ;  and  now 
the  whole  thing  was  confessed  to  himself. 
And  still  he  watched  the  bees  coming  out, 
and  still  Felix  did  not  speak. 

"  What  a  strong  smell  of  clary  there  is  !  " 
he  said  at  last. 

^'Yes,"    said    Felix,    indifferently;    ^'so 
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many  bees  settling  on  it  and  fluttering  about 
it,  cause  it  to  give  forth  that  strong  odour."" 
Amias,  while  he  said  this,  had  time  to 
remember  that  the  last  thing  the  girls  had 
done  before  they  went  to  the  seaside,  had 
been  to  pull  the  clary  blossoms  and  spread 
them  on  sheets  of  paper  in  a  spare  attic,  ta 
be  dried  for  making  wine,  and  that  the 
scent  of  clary  was  so  strong  on  their  gowns 
and  capes  when  they  came  in,  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  change  these  habili- 
ments. Mrs.  Snaith  had  hung  them  in  the 
air  on  a  clothes-line.  How  interesting  they 
had  looked — especially  one  of  them. 

"  Fool  that  I  am ;  he  is  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,"  thought  Amias.    "  What  could 

possess  me  to  mention  the  clary,  for " 

*'That    reminds    me "    said    Felix, 

calmly,  and  paused. 

'*  I  knew  it  would,"  thought  Amias,  and 
he  interrupted.  "  I  always  think  the 
emanations  from  that  plant  must  have  sub- 
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stance.  Sui'ely,  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
one  could  detect  the  particles  floating  over 
the  flowers?'' 

"  I  think  not,"  said  FeHx,  who,  not  being 
himself  embarrassed,  could  easily  get  on 
wdthout  returning  to  his  first  opening.  '^  I 
think  not.  But,  Amias,  I'm  glad  you  rose 
so  early,  for  I  particularly  wanted  to  speak 
to  you." 

'^  To  speak  to  me,  old  fellow?  Oh — well, 
let  us  sit  down,  then."  He  moved  on  with 
a  pretence  of  calmness,  possessed  himself 
oi  a  stick  as  he  went,  and  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  he  was  quite  sure  what  the 
talk  was  going  to  be  about.  ^^  How  beauti- 
ful and  how  dewy  everything  looks! "he 
said,  as  they  sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench. 

*'  Yes,"  said  FeHx  again. 

Amias  took  out  his  knife  and  began  to 
whittle  the  stick,  because  he  had  an  un- 
wonted consciousness  of  his  hands ;  they 
seemed  to  be  in  his  way. 
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^^  I  wanted,"  said  Felix,  ^'  to  speak  to  you 
about  Amabel." 

Amias  could  not  say  a  word. 

*^Have  you  considered  that  she  is  not 
yet  out  of  the  schoolroom  ?  " 

Amias  said  nothing,  and  Felix  quietly 
went  on. 

'^I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  ara 
aware  how  extremely  young  she  is  ?  " 

Then  he  felt  obliged  to  answer.  *^Yes^ 
Felix,  I  am ;  I  know  she  was  sixteen  on  the 
tweKth  of  last  month." 

^^I  think  you  have  been  taking  some 
pains  to  please  her." 

*^I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  cause  to 
suppose  that  you  would  dislike  the  notion 
of  my  having  succeeded." 

^'  Have  you  succeeded  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

*^  You  must  not  make  any  more  efforts  in 
that  line — at  any  rate,  for  the  present." 

Here  the  worm  felt  as  if  he  was  going 
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to  turn.  But  he  did  not ;  lie  remained 
silent. 

''  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  you 
are  not  to  pay  her  any  more  of  these  half- 
playful  attentions,"  continued  Fehx,  ^^or  we 
shall  get  nothing  more  done  in  the  school- 
room ;  and  also  that  I  cannot  allow  her,  at 
her  tender  age,  to  receive  any  letters." 

'' Playful  attentions — playful!"  repeated 
Amias,  with  a  burning  sense  of  wrong.  **  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  I  am  not  in 
earnest  ?  " 

^'  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Felix,  with 
perfect  gentleness ;  ''  I  had  no  idea  of  saying 
anything  to  annoy  you.  But  perhaps  I  may 
say  now,  that  she  certainly  is  not  old  enough 
to  know  her  own  mind,  and  therefore,  for 
your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  hers " 

'^  My  own  sake  !  "  exclaimed  Amias,  with 
scorn.  "  Pray  leave  me  to  take  care  of  my 
own  feelings ;  speak  only  for  her  sake,  and 
of  hers." 
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'^I  take  for  granted  that  she  is  old  Sam's 
granddanghter,"  continued  Felix,  "  and  that 
he  has  ascertained  the  fact,  because,  though 
he  has  never  been  at  the  pains  to  let  me 
know  it,  he  continues  to  treat  the  girls  with 
constantly  growing  affection.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  he  has  a  better  right  over  her 
fature,  or  think  that  the  general  facts  of 
the  situation  throw  her  more  naturally  upon 
his  care  than  on  mine,  you  may  go  and 
speak  to  him  if  you  wish  it." 

"I  think  nothing  of  the  kind,  Felix.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  my  heat.  If  she  had 
been  a  brother's  child  instead  of  a  cousin's, 
you  could  not  possibly  have  done  more — 
only " 

''  Only  what  ?  " 

^^It  hurts  me  deeply  that  you  should 
disapprove  in  this  general  way.  If  you  have 
any  particular  fault  to  find  with  me " 

*^  I  have  certainly  a  particular  fault  to  find 
with  you,  and  no  other.     It  is  that  you  have 
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made  love  to  a  good  little  girl,  who  was 
very  happy,  obedient,  and  childlike.  I 
notice  a  difference  in  her ;  you  have  robbed 
her  of  a  full  year  of  childhood." 

'^Have  I?"  said  Amias,  in  a  choking 
voice. 

But  he  hardly  knew  whether  the  accusa- 
tion was  most  bitter  or  most  sweet.  He 
thought  he  would  rather  have  died  than 
have  made  this  sweet  creature  restless  and 
unhappy.  But  then  her  unrest,  if  she  felt 
it,  was  on  Ids  account ! 

^'  If  she  was  a  year  or  two  older,  then ;  if 
I  was  wilhng  to  wait,"  he  began;  but  oh, 
what  a  long  time  even  one  year  seemed  ! 
He  paused  to  consider  it. 

*'Yes,"  observed  Felix,  ^'if  she  was  two 
years  older — that  is,  if  you  Hke  to  wait  two 
years  and  then  come — you  may  say  what 
you  please  to  her  with  my  approval,  provided 
nothing  whatever  is  said  now,  and  nothing 
written." 
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'^I  meant  to  say  sometlaing  decisive  be- 
fore I  went,"  said  Amias,  under  a  deep 
conviction  that  some  other  fellow  would 
seize  upon  his  jewel,  if  she  was  left  free  for 
such  a  long  time.  He  expressed  this  alarm 
to  his  brother  at  great  length. 

Felix  was  not  in  the  least  impressed. 
^'Amabel  is  not  the  only  young  girl  in 
the  world,  that  every  man  must  needs  fall  in 
love  with  her,"  he  remarked. 

Amias  thereupon,  at  equal  length,  argued 
that  she  was,  as  it  were,  almost  the  only 
young  girl  in  the  world— so  much  more 
charming,  desirable,  sweet,  etc.,  etc.  He 
rather  hinted  this  than  said  it.  Felix  would 
not  have  found  any  raptures  bearable,  and, 
besides,  his  raptures  were  far  too  deep  to  be 
spread  forth  to  the  light. 

For  all  reply  to  this  FeHx  said,  ^^  But  she 
never  sees  anybody." 

^^  Never  ?  "  cried  Amias. 

^^  Excepting  a  curate  now  and  then." 
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Amias  admitted  to  himself  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  curates. 

^^But  in  the  shooting  season,  and  at 
Easter,  Uncle  Sam  has  a  houseful  of 
fellows." 

^'  And  she  will  see  them  at  church,"  an- 
swered FeHx.  ^'Yes,  she  will.  Well,  you 
must  run  that  risk."  He  spoke  of  the  risk 
with  a  contempt  which  Amias  thought  not 
warranted. 

''  And  they  will  see  her,''  he  continued. 

^^And  ask  Sir  Samuel  who  she  is,"  ob- 
served Felix.  ^'  I  should  much  like  to  know" 
what  answ^er  he  will  make  to  that  question 
when  it  shall  be  so  asked  that  he  must 
answ^er." 

*^  And  yoto  see  her,"  Amias  was  about  to 
add ;  but  he  paused,  and  yet  the  flash  that 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  his  sudden  checking 
of  himself,  were  so  manifest  that  Felix 
noticed  them. 

^'Well?"  he  inquired. 
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"It  was  notliing — at  least,  notliing  that 
I  care  to  utter." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  what  I  sus- 
pected." He  laughed,  and  his  dark  cheek 
mustered  colour.  "Why,  you  ridiculous 
young  fellow!"  he  exclaimed,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder.  "  Are  you 
preposterous  enough  to  be  jealous  of — me  .^  " 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  but  any  other  man  might 
be!" 

FeHx  looked  at  him. 

"  How  can  you  possibly  suppose  I  could 
fall  in  love  with  one  of  these  dear  little 
girls  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  strong  remon- 
strance. "  I  stand  almost  in  the  relation  of 
a  father  to  them." 

"  I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  your 
position  toward  them  makes  it  quite  inevit- 
able that  you  should  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  them,  unless  you  already  love  some  one 
else." 

"Besides,"     said     Felix,     not     directly 
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answering  this  last  thrust,  ^'I  should  not 
care  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  John — 
poor  fellow ! — if  John's  they  are.  And 
if  they  are  not,  I  certainly  should  not  care 
to  be  allied  to  nobody  knows  whom." 

Amias  winced  a  little  on  hearing  this, 
but  Felix  had  not  done  with  him. 

"  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  you 
may  be  right,"  he  continued,  not  without 
a  touch  of  bitterness.  '^  It  may  make  you 
feel  more  at  ease  to  learn  that  I  have  been 
these  viany  years  attached  to  some  one 
else." 

No  more  jealousy  was  possible  now,  but 
also  no  more  rebellion.  Felix  was  master 
of  the  situation. 

*'And  so,"  he  said,  as  he  rose,  ^^if  you 
wish  this  time  two  years  to  see  Amabel, 
you  will  come  here  again  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  consider  you  are  bound  in  honour  to 
leave  her  absolutely  alone,  and  not  make 
her  an  offer  tiU  she  is  eighteen. "^ 
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He  looked  at  Amias,  who  had  to  answer, 
^'I  consent." 

And  just  as  he  said  it,  Amabel  and  Delia 
came  down  the  garden,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
show  him  how  hard  his  newly  vowed  con- 
test was  to  be.  He  did  not  say  a  word, 
but  his  eyes  dwelt  on  Amabel's  face.  There 
was  a  tender  sadness  on  it — a  certain, 
almost  forlorn  expression.  We  understand 
people  so  well  when  we  love  them.  Amias 
felt  that  this  fair  young  creature  had  been 
so  waited  on,  so  attended  to,  so  watched 
and  loved  by  her  nurse,  that,  this  tendance 
and  this  fencing  in  from  loneness  with- 
drawn, she  was  looking  about  her,  as  if 
she  felt  herself  pushed  out  into  some  colder 
world,  and  knew  not  how  to  order  herself 
in  it.  He  remembered  the  flattery  of 
observance  with  which  ^'Mamsey's"  eyes 
had  dwelt  on  her  young  lady.  Sometimes 
he  had  thought  that  his  eyes,  waiting  on 
her,  had  not  been  unmarked  either.  But 
she  was  not  thinking  of  him  now. 
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*^  Is  there  any  letter,  Coz,  from  Mrs. 
Snaith  ?  ' '  she  asked. 

^^  No,  my  dear — none." 

^^  What  do  you  think  she  means,  Coz  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  she  is  ill  ?  " 

'^  No,  my  dear;  I  feel  confident  that  she 
is  not  ill." 

^'But  have  you  any  idea  what  it  all 
means  ?  " 

A  certain  something  passed  over  the  face 
of  FeHx  then,  which  Amias  noticed  as  well 
as  Amabel. 

"  You  have,  Coz  ?  "  she  said. 

^'  I  have  no  definite  idea,"  answered 
Felix.  ''Even  if  I  had,  I  could  not  tell  it 
to  you." 

Amias  noticed  that  he  pitied  the  two 
girls  in  this  withdrawal  of  their  faithful 
maid  and  old  nurse,  far  more  than  he 
did  himself  in  the  loss  of  an  excellent 
domestic. 

AU  this  time  the  girls  had  been  standing 
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before  the  two  brothers,  who  were  seated; 
but  now  Delia  made  herself  room  beside 
Felix,  and  Amias,  starting  up,  moved  to 
Amabel  to  take  his  place ;  so  now  Felix 
was  sitting  between  the  two  girls,  and 
Amias  was  looking  at  the  group.  That 
Felix  remembered  just  then  what  had 
so  lately  passed  between  him  and  his 
brother  was  evident,  for  as  the  two  girls 
seemed  to  lean  towards  him  for  comfort 
and  support,  his  dark  face  again  took  on 
a  hint  of  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  as  if  with 
involuntary  amusement,  and  he  even  looked 
a  little  embarrassed. 

Foolish  Amias  !  How  could  he  have  put 
such  a  thought  into  his  brother's  head  ? 

But  here  was  Aunt  Sarah  coming  also, 
her  carrot-coloured  curls  flying,  and  her 
pink  morning  wrapper  jauntily  fastened  up 
with  a  silver  clasp. 

It  was  rather  a  narrow  gravel  walk  that  led 
to  the  house,  and  the  girls  went  in  to  break- 
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fast  down  it,  pressing  their  skii'ts  to  them, 
lest  the  dewy,  bending  flowers  should  wet 
them.  Sarah  followed  next,  then  Felix, 
and  lastly  Amias,  which  arrangement  he 
naturally  felt  to  be  very  disagreeable. 

''  Should  he  read  to  them  that  morning  ?  " 
he  inquired  of  the  girls  after  breakfast,  in 
the  presence  of  Felix. 

^^  No,  they  had  no  time,  thanks ;  they 
were  going  to  be  extremely  busy." 

Amias  sighed,  and  after  breakfast  discon- 
solately wandered  about  indoors,  or  read  the 
various  newspapers  that  he  always  had  sent 
to  him  wherever  he  was.  At  last,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  he  saw  the  two  girls  sitting 
together  under  the  walnut  trees,  shelling 
peas  for  the  early  dinner.  He  joined  them. 
Jolliffe  was  very  busy,  they  said,  and  they 
had  asked  her  what  they  could  do  to  help, 
now  dear  Mamsey  was  gone.  So  she  had 
asked  them  to  gather  some  fruit  and  the 
peas,  and  then  to  shell  them. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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*'  You  might  have  let  me  help ! "  ex- 
claimed Amias. 

''  Goz  never  helps  at  that  kind  of  thing," 
said  Delia,  as  if  this  was  an  exhaustive 
answer. 

*^ Fancy  Coz  shelling  peas!"  saidAmahel. 

Dick  was  gone  ;  he  had  departed  the  pre- 
vious evening,  to  stay  two  days  with  a  boy 
friend. 

^^  Dick  will  be  back  to-morrow,"  observed 
Delia,  ''  and  then  we  can  make  him  help." 
There  was  no  emphasis  on  the  word  *^make ; " 
it  only  expressed  a  familiar  truth  in  simple 
language. 

^'Dick  is  a  lucky  dog,"  said  Amias,  for- 
getting himself;  ^' he  will  have  another 
three  weeks  here  before  he  goes  back  to 
school."  He  spoke  with  such  bitter  regret 
in  his  voice,  that  the  girls  both  looked 
at  him. 

^' Don't  you  like  going  away?"  asked 
Delia,  composedly. 
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Here  he  remembered  liis  x^romise.  ^^  Not 
particularly,"  lie  said. 

"Then,  why  don't  you  stay?"  she  in- 
quired. "I'm  sure  Coz  would  he  very 
glad — and  so  should  we,"  she  added,  and 
stooped  to  seize  another  handful  of  pods 
with  her  dimpled  fingers.  Amabel  had  a 
more  slender  hand;  she  held  it  out  just 
then,  half  full  of  peas,  and  as  they  ran  out 
into  the  dish,  he  noticed  a  handsome  pearl 
ring.  He  had  observed  it  before,  with  cer- 
tain misgivings.  How  could  he  possibly  go 
away  with  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  or 
history  of  that  ring  ?  There  had  been 
neither  assent  nor  dissent  in  her  face  when 
Doha  had  said  "  so  should  we; "  she  had  not 
looked  up  at  him. 

His  thought  was  urgent  for  utterance,  but 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  promise 
to  ask  such  a  question  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  do.  He  said,  "  That 
risk  of  being  stained  with  the  peas. 
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^^Does  it?"  exclaimed  Amabel,  hastily; 
and  slie  drew  it  off,  colouring  witli  anxiety, 
as  lie  thought,  while  she  looked  at  it. 

*'  And  pearls,  you  know,  will  not  bear  soap 
and  water,"  he  continued. 

^'  It's  all  right,"  said  Delia ;  ^^  I  saw  you," 
she  continued,  in  a  rallying  tone,  to  her 
sister.  "  I  saw  you  take  off  your  glove  in 
the  ribbon-shop  the  other  day,  and  let  your 
hand  hang  out  over  the  ribbon-box — pre- 
tending to  choose;  I  saw  you  stick  your 
finger  out,  fastening  your  cuff,  the  other  day 
on  the  pier,  that  those  two  lieutenants 
might  see  it.  Dear  creature !  And  she 
promised  to  give  me  one  too,"  continued 
Delia,  with  a  sigh. 

"  She  promised !  "  exclaimed^Amias,  with 
involuntary  delight.  *'  Oh,  it  was  a  lady 
who  gave  it,  then  ?  " 

''  It  was  dear  Mamsey,"  said  Amabel^ 
taking  up  the  ring  and  putting  it  gently  to 
her  cheek,  and  then  to  her  lips.     ^'  She  saved 
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out  of  her  wages  for  three  years  and  bought 
me  this.  It  has  some  of  her  hau*  in  it. 
And  I  asked  her  to  let  her  name  be  engraved 
on  the  inside,  and  she  had  it  done,  but  only 
her  Christian  name,  you  see." 

She  let  Amias  receive  the  ring  in  his 
hand.  He  wished  he  might  have  kissed  it 
too,  but  he  only  looked  at  it  and  saw  the 
name,  ^'Hannah." 

Amabel  was  beautifully  shy  now.  She 
blushed,  because  she  felt  that  Amias  would 
know  she  had  been  glad  to  explain  to  him 
about  this  gift  of  a  ring ;  but  just  as  he, 
finding  no  pretext  for  holding  it  longer,  was 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  return  it.  Aunt 
Sarah  came  out  again,  meddling  old  woman  ! 
He  thought  she  looked  inquisitive,  and  per- 
haps Amabel  thought  so  too,  for  she  shelled 
the  peas  with  great  diligence  for  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  then  the  task  was 
finished.  One  of  the  girls  carried  in  the 
peas,  the  other  the  basket  of  pods,  and 
Sarah  and  Amias  were  left  alone  together. 
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Amias  did  not  see  Amabel  again  till  the 
early  dinner,  and  very  soon  after  that  Sir 
Samuel  appeared.  He  had  brought  two 
ponies,  and  proposed  to  take  both  the  girls 
out  for  a  ride. 

Circumstances  were  helping  Amias  to 
keep  his  promise.  The  girls  considered  it 
a  great  treat  to  go  out  riding  mth  Sir 
Samuel. 

While  they  were  gone  upstairs  to  put  on 
their  habits,  Mrs.  Snaith's  departure  was- 
mentioned  by  Sarah.  She  wished  very  much 
to  know  what  she  might  have  confided  to 
the  old  man;  whether  it  was  through  her,, 
or  through  John  himself  before  his  death,, 
that  these  girls  were  known  by  liim  to  be 
his  granddaughters.  That  he  did  know  it 
she  had  no  doubt,  else  why  was  he  so  fond 
of  them  ? 

/'Not  gone  for  long,  I  suppose?"  he  said 
coolly. 

''Yes,  gone  for  good,"  she  rej^lied. 
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**  Where  is  she  gone,  then  ?  "  he  inquired 
sharply. 

''  That  we  cannot  tell,  uncle.  You  can 
see  the  telegram." 

Su-  Samuel  tui-ned  the  telegram  about, 
read  it  with  earnestness,  and  almost,  as  it 
seemed  to  Sarah,  with  consternation. 

*' It  does  not  signify,  of  course?"  said 
Sarah,  in  a  questioning  tone. 

'*What  does  not  signify?"  he  repHed. 
Having  scrutinized  the  telegram  thoroughly, 
he  was  now  folding  it  up,  and  presently  he 
put  it  in  his  purse,  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  so  lost  in  thought,  that  when  the 
giiis  came  in  ready  for  their  ride  he  did  not 
notice  them. 

*'Well,  good-bye,  my  dear,"  he  said  at 
last,  to  his  niece  Sarah.  ^'I  cannot  have 
you  to  luncheon  to-morrow,  though  I  said 
I  would.     I  am  going  out." 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

Amias  was  exceedingly  vexed,  when,  about 
two  hours  after  this,  Sir  Samuel  rode  up 
to  the  rectory  door  alone. 

He  had  been  pacing  about  on  the  lawn, 
and  cogitating  over  his  chance  of  lifting 
Amabel  down  from  her  pony. 

Sir  Samuel  laughed  when  he  saw  him. 
It  was  a  good-natured  laugh,  but  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  a  little  harmless  mahce. 
Amias  had  come  up  to  him  to  ask  what 
he  had  done  with  the  girls,  but  this  laugh 
awoke  in  him  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
the  ^^  grandfather  "  might  have  observed  his 
devotion,  might  have  other  views  for 
Amabel — might  not  approve. 
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*'AJi,  Mr.  Lecturer,"  said  Sir  Samuel, 
and  laughed  again.  "  You  were  not  aware, 
I  suppose,  that  I  was  among  your  auditors 
the  other  day  when  you  were  holding  forth 
on  the  common?  " 

Amias  felt  rather  foolish ;  wondered 
whether  he  had  been  extravagant  in  any 
of  his  assertions.  He  was  relieved  to  find 
what  the  laugh  meant,  but  he  longed  for 
some  opening  for  asking  about  Amabel. 

''I  did  not  mind  it,"  continued  the  old 
man,  naturally  feeling  that  Amias  would 
rather  he  had  not  heard  that  particular 
speech.  '^  You  are  a  born  orator,  my  lad. 
Tom — Tom  always  used  to  stutter  so  when 
he  tried  to  speak.  I  shall  never  make 
anything  of  Tom.  I  should  Hke  very  well 
to  see  you  in  the  House,  where  you  would 
have  matters  worth  mention  to  spend  your 
eloquence  on.     Should  you  like  it  ?    Eh  ?  " 

t^Yery  much,  uncle;  but  there  is  no 
chance  of  such  a  thing  for  a  long  time  to 
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^^  You  had  no  notion  that  your  old  uncle 
was  present,  had  you  ?  " 

*^  Of  course  not,"  exclaimed  Amias,  quite 
shocked. 

^^And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was 
no  personal  feeling  in  your  invectives — 
none  of  them  were  directed  specially  against 
me?" 

He  touched  the  young  man's  shoulder 
with  his  riding- whip  so  gently,  that  it  was 
almost  like  a  caress ;  he  spoke  as  kindly 
as  a  father  might  have  done. 

^'  How  should  I  have  any  personal  feel- 
ing against  you,  uncle?"  exclaimed  Amias. 
*'I  always  think  of  you  as  the  kindest 
person  I  know.  What  do  you  take  me 
for?" 

*'  You  young  fanatic,"  said  Sir  Samuel,, 
laughing,  ^^  do  you  really  think  it  your 
duty  to  keep  out  of  my  way  ?  " 

^^No!"  exclaimed  Amias,  with  genuine 
astonishment. 
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*^  Then,  why  do  you  never  come  near  me 
when  I  am  in  London  ?  " 

Amias  here  felt  extremely  ashamed  of 
himself,  for  the  whole  conversation  was 
such  a  confession  of  hking  on  the  part  of 
the  old  man,  and  he  felt  that  on  his  part 
nothing  had  signified  but  that  he  should 
know  why  Amabel  did  not  appear.  It 
was  hard  on  the  old  uncle.  It  was  a 
shame !  c 

That  last  question  reaUy  made  him  able 
to  think  of  the  matter  under  discussion, 
and  at  the  same  moment  came  a  flash  of 
recollection  that  this  was  lier  grandfather 
who  was  so  kindly  dis|)osed  towards  him. 

^'  You  quite  astonish  me,  uncle,"  he 
said.  "If  you  invited  me  to  come  to 
your  house  in  London,  I  should  be  truly 
pleased,  but "    Here  he  paused. 

"  '  But  you  never  do,'  was  what  you  were 
going  to  add,  wasn't  it?"  said  Sir  Samuel. 
"  That  is  true.    Well,  I  thought,  if  I  did, 
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you  miglit  be  afraid  I  should  tempt  you  to 
join  me  again." 

'^  I  never  could  have  had  such  an  idea," 
exclaimed  Amias,  very  much  surprised. 

^^  Well,  then,  come  and  see  me  whenever 
you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

^'  I  will,  uncle,"  said  Amias,  with  cordial 
earnestness. 

^'For,"  continued  the  old  man,  ^^I  feel 
sometimes  a  great  wish  to  have  some  of 
my  own  people  about  me."  ('^He  never 
shows  any  care  to  have  Felix  about  him," 
thought  Amias.)  '^  Tom  has  been  away 
so  long." 

^^  He'll  be  home  soon  for  his  long  leave," 
observed  Amias,  consohngly. 

"But  he'll  go  to  his  wife's  people,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  I  shall  see  very  little  of 
him.     His  wife's  people  are  everything  to 

him.   And  since  I  lost  John You  don't 

remember  John  very  well,  do  you  ?  " 

"I  was   almost   a   child  when  he   went 
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abroad,"  said  Amias,  faltering  a  little  over 
those  last  words.  He  remembered  no  good 
of  John,  of  course.  *^I  can  recall  his  face 
sometimes,"  he  added. 

^*  Ah !  he  was  a  fine  fellow — a  dear 
fellow.  He  would  have  come  home  long 
before  this  and  been  my  companion,"  said 
the  father.  "  Tom's  a  good  fellow  too,  only 
he's  taken  up  with  other  things.  He  has 
been  very  long  away,  and  you  know  the 
proverb  says,  *  Better  is  a  neighbour  that 
is  near,  than  a  brother  far  off.'  That  son 
John  of  mine — he  is  very  far  off,  though 
always  in  my  thoughts." 

"Why,  what  a  strange  quotation,  and 
what  a  confused  speech !"  thought  Amias; 
*'but  he  never  can  bear  to  speak  of  John." 
Then,  intending  to  console,  he  said,  "But 
I  am  more  than  a  mere  neighbour,  uncle, 
you  know.  I  am  a  blood  relation,  and 
of  course  I  cannot  help  feeling  an  affec- 
tion   for    you — and   for    AmaheVs    grand' 
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father j'^'  was  the  addition  in  his  mind.  It 
gave  a  natural  and  pleasant  earnestness 
to  his  tone,  which  was  as  cordial  as  his 
feeHng. 

Sir  Samuel  smiled,  and  was  manifestly- 
pleased.  '^  The  young,"  he  said,  ^' never 
return  the  affection  of  the  old,  hut  they 
give  them  what  they  can,  my  hoy.  God 
hless  them!  they  give  them  what  they 
can." 

Amias  could  not  he  so  base  as  to  pretend 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  any  such  degree 
of  regard  toward  Sir  Samuel,  as  the  old 
man  had  made  evident  toward  himself; 
he  felt  at  that  moment  that  he  had  always 
been  aware  there  was,  according  to  the 
proverb,  a  ^^  good  deal  of  love  lost  "  between 
them,  and  that  now  he  must  cultivate  some 
return.  Amabel  would  make  this  easy,  and 
now  he  ventured  to  say,  "Where's  Amabel, 
uncle,  and  where's  Delia  ?  " 

"  I  left  them  at  the  Hall. — Oh !  here  you 
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are,  nephew  parson.  I  came  to  find  you 
and  yoiu*  aunt  Sarah.  I  left  the  girls  at  the 
Hall ;  they  are  going  to  dine  with  me,  and 
I'll  send  them  home  at  night  in  the  carriage, 
"unless  yon  can  spare  them  for  a  few  days. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  thinking  that  you 
might  be  glad,  as  Mrs.  Snaith  is  gone,  if 
I  took  them  in." 

Amias  was  desperately  disappointed,  but 
not  a  word  could  be  said  by  him,  and  Sarah 
arranged  the  matter,  and  sent  off  her  maid 
in  charge  of  the  various  things  that  they 
^vould  want. 

^'  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
Amias,"  said  Sir  Samuel  as  he  rode  off; 
and  this,  at  least,  was  a  consolation. 

/^I  wonder  whether  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  his  liking  for  me,"  thought 
Amias,  '^if  he  knew  that  I  loved  his  favourite 
granddaughter?"  He  revolved  this  in  his 
mind  till  the  evening,  when  Dick  came 
home,  and  was   extremely  sulky  when   he 
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found  that  the  girls  were  out ;  very  angry 
with  them,  too,  for  accepting  the  invitation, 
and  much  incHned  to  be  uncivil  to  his 
aunt  Sarah,  when  she  enlarged  on  the  con- 
venience of  the  plan. 

"It's  a  disgusting  sell!"  quoth  Dick. 
*'What  is  a  fellow  to  do  loafing  about  the 
place  by  himself?  " 

'^  In  my  opinion,"  said  Aunt  Sarah — ''yes ! 
in  my  opinion — a  'fellow'  could  not  do 
better  than  get  some  cow-parsley  to  feed 
the  rabbits." 

"I  shall  feed  Deha's  rabbits,"  replied 
the  schoolboy;  "but  as  to  Amabel's,  she 
should  not  have  left  them.  She  is  old 
enough  to  know  better." 

"  Well,  you  may  leave  Amabel's  to  nje, 
then,"  said  Amias,  with  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  gracious  air,  but  which  had  far 
too  much  eagerness,  and  too  much  the 
manner  of  one  seeking  for  a  privilege. 

And  what  a  privilege  it  was !     What  in- 
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teresting  rabbits  those  were  !  All  the  infor- 
mation that  Dick  Yolunteered  about  them 
was  so  delightful.  ^' Deha  ^swapped'  that 
old  doe  with  Amabel  for  two  bullfinches  ; 
the  bullfinches  fought  and  killed  one 
another,  and  then  Delia  said  she  ought  to 
have  the  doe  back  again,  but  Amabel 
wouldn't  give  it  to  her." 

**  x\nd  very  right,  too,"  exclaimed  Amias. 

^'  But  Amabel  generally  gets  the  worst  of 
it  in  all  her  bargains  with  Delia,"  observed 
Dick.  ''Delia's  such  a  shrewd  little  puss; 
she  can  take  anybody  in." 

''  Gets  the  better  of  Amabel,  does  she  ?  " 

''Yes;  Amabel's  rather  soft.  However, 
they  both  cried  Hke  anything  when  a  third 
of  the  bullfinches  picked  his  brother's  eyes 
o;it.  That's  the  only  thing  I  don't  like 
about  girls;  they're  so  tender-hearted. 
Fehx  took  the  blind  bullfinch  away,  and 
did  for  him,  out  of  their  sight." 

Amias  inspected  all  the  pets  and  helped 
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to  feed  them,  waiting  on  chance  for  a  word 
about  Amabel ;  then  lie  went  and  found  bis 
brother  Felix. 

Felix  was  up  in  the  church  tower.  The 
parish  clock  was  unconscionably  slow. 
Felix  was  having  it  put  right,  and  agreeing 
with  the  man  who  had  regulated  it,  to  let 
a  good  many  of  the  cottagers  know  of  the 
change.  He  never  had  any  alterations 
made  during  working  hours,  or  either  the 
farmers  or  the  labourers  would  have  felt 
themselves  aggrieved. 

Amias  looked  out  upon  the  chimneys  of 
the  rectory  house,  and  at  the  long  white 
road  in  the  park  that  led  up  to  the  Hall. 
Then  the  two  brothers  got  on  to  a  con- 
venient little  platform  on  the  roof  and 
enjoyed  the  cool  air,  for  it  was  a  hot 
evening. 

^'  I  have  been  thinking,  old  fellow,"  said 
Amias,  ^'  about  some  of  the  things  you  said 
this  morning  of  Uncle  Sam." 
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Pelix  had  actually  forgotten  for  the 
moment  the  sentence  that  he  was  allud- 
ing to. 

^'The  fact  is,"  continued  Amias,  ^^  I 
always  knew  that  he  Hked  me." 

^^  Of  course,"  said  Felix ;  ^'  he  never  sees 
me  without  asking  after  you.  I  believe  he 
likes  you  almost  as  well  as  he  does  Tom." 

^'  Well,  and  I  like  him  well  enough." 

"  So  I  suppose.  If  I  had  to  drive  bar- 
gains with  him,  I  should  not  like  him ;  as 
it  is,  we  get  on  excellently  well.  I  should 
think  he  will  take  the  girls  away  when 
they  are  grown  up." 

^'  I  have  been  thinking,  Felix,  if  it  really 
would  not  annoy  you  at  all,  I  should  like 
to  do  as  you  said  this  morning.  I  was 
either  to  abide  by  your  wishes,  you  know  " 
— he  said  this  half  reproachfully,  for  Fehx 
did  not  seem  quite  to  understand  him — '^  or 
you  said  I  might  consult  him  about  Ama- 
bel.    I  think   I  chose  amiss.    I  wish   you 
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would  consider  that  the  matter  has  yet  to 
be  decided." 

^'WeU?"  said  Felix. 

^^  Of  conrse  I  shall  always  feel  that  you 
have  been  everything  to  the  guis.  If  I 
ever  win  Amabel,  I  shall  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you ;  in  fact,  I  do  now." 

^^  And  you  want  to  lay  the  matter  before 
old  Sam  instead  ?  " 

^^Yes." 

^^  You  are  bold." 

^^Am  I,  Felix?  Well,  I  shall  ask  for 
nothing  but  his  consent.  He  hates  laying 
money  down.  In  my  case  he  will  know,  for 
I  shall  tell  him,  that  I  expect  none,  and  in 
fact " 

^'  In  what  should  have  been  the  sequel  to 
those  last  words  lies  the  gist  of  the  matter ; 
and  if  he  is  to  give  his  beautiful  grandchild 
nothing,  she  ought  not  to  marry  a  man  of 
very  moderate  means." 

^^  Very  true,  Felix;  but  I  tell  you  I  love 
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her,  and  the  more  doubt  there  is  as  to  his 
consent,  the  more  I  feel  urged  to  speak. 
Besides,  he  has  asked  me  to  come  and 
see  him  in  London,  and  expressed  great 
regard  for  me.  I  must  not  go  and  see  him 
and  make  myseh*  as  agreeable  as  I  can,  and 
all  the  time  feel  that  I  am  doing  it  not  for 
his  sake  but  for  hers." 

^'You  are  aware  that  I  know  nothing 
about  her  parentage." 

'^  Know  nothing  ?  "  repeated  Amias. 

'^  I  conjecture  a  good  deal,  but  I  hioio 
nothing.  As  I  said  this  morning,  I  take  for 
granted  that  these  are  John's  children,  and 
that  is  aU." 

**  Yes,  Fehx,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me." 

''  If  old  Sam  knows  anything  more,  it 
sometimes  occurs  to  me  that  it  cannot  be 
agreeable,  or  why  should  he  keep  it  to 
himself?" 

*'  I    am    not    such   a   fool    as    to   dislike 
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the    notion    of    the    dissenting    minister's 
daughter." 

*'  Of  course  not.     Who  is  ?  " 

*'I  have  always  known  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  douht  as  to  their  parentage." 

'^  Some  sort  of  doubt  ?  That  exactly  ex- 
presses the  matter;  and  occasionally  it 
occurs  to  me  that  this  doubt  is  less  a  dis- 
advantage to  them  than  the  truth  would  be. 
Therefore  I  never  probe  it ;  I  ask  Uncle 
Sam  no  questions." 

*'  I  am  astonished  that  the  girls  never  ask 
any." 

'*  They  are  good  and  pure-minded  little 
girls,  and  know  little  of  disgrace  and  nothing 
of  sorrow.  No  one,  by  talking  of  either 
parents,  has  excited  any  imaginary  love  or 
fancied  regrets.  They  do  not  forbear  to 
question,  but  simply  no  questions  occur  to 
them." 

^^  Old  Sam  always  treats  Amabel  as  hi$ 
granddaughter. ' ' 
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'*  And  such  I  am  persuaded  site  is.  But 
that  does  not  prove  that  she  has  a  right  to 
his  name." 

^'  She  shall  have  a  right  to  it,  though," 
cried  Amias,  '^  if  she  will  only  take  it.  But 
you  used  always  to  feel  sure  that  John  had 
married  Fanny.  What  has  made  you 
doubtful?" 

^'Nothing  but  time.  In  course  of  time 
I  feel  that  this  almost  must  have  come  out. 
What  motive  could  her  family  have  for  con- 
cealing it  ?  " 

*'  She  might  have  run  away  with  him." 

*'Yes,  poor  little  fool,  she  might,"  said 
Felix  with  a  sigh,  ^'  and  have  concealed 
herself  h'om  them;  but  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate in  such  a  case  could  assuredly  have 
been  found,  if  old  Sam  had  set  to  work  to 
do  it." 

««Why,  you  seem  to  have  almost  taken 
for  granted  now  that  everything  was  as 
I  most  wish  it  might  not  have  been." 
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'^No;  it  would  have  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  believe 
he  also  had  his  doubts — chose  to  take  the 
children  as  they  were,  and  also  to  save  his 
money,  hoping  for  the  best." 

^'  Or  John  might  have  married  somebody 
else?" 

"Even  so." 

"  Mrs.  Snaith  gave  over  their  little  for- 
tunes to  you,  did  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  told  me  nothing." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  she  is  gone." 

While  Felix  and  Amias,  as  evening  drew 
on,  sat  looking  over  the  harvest  fields,  and 
across  to  the  somewhat  over-wooded  park, 
and  the  long,  quiet  mere  or  pool  where 
Amias  had  chased  the  white  owl  and  her 
chicken.  Sir  Samuel  watched  the  two  girls 
as  he  sat  over  his  claret  and  they  flitted 
about  in  the  flower-garden,  and  his  regret 
was  the  very  echo  of  his  nephews'.  He 
thought   bitterly  of  Mrs.  Snaith.     "I   am 
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sorry  she  is  gone,"  lie  also  repeated  :  re- 
volved in  his  mind  how  to  find  her,  and 
regretted  the  whole  course  of  his  own  con- 
duct for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Felix  had  done  him  no  wrong.  It  was 
mainly  because  he  grudged  the  expense,  that 
he  had  made  no  investigations.  The  love 
of  money  almost  always  increases  with  age, 
and  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  uses 
its  possessor  may  he  supposed  to  intend  it 
for. 

Money  accumulated  with  Sir  Samuel 
every  year.  His  eldest  son  was  dead.  His 
son  John  was  dead  also.  His  son  Tom  was 
as  saving  as  himself.  Of  course  he  looked  to 
inherit  a  splendid  fortune  in  the  end,  and 
he  had  a  theory  that  when  he  came  in  for 
everything  he  should  spend  it  freely,  and 
live  like  a  prince.  Sir  Samuel  would 
wiUingly  have  increased  his  allowance.  Tom 
accepted  a  certain  addition,  and  saved  it. 
His  father  was  not  displeased,  hut  he  told 
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Mm  liow  needless  this  was.  He  had.  more 
sense  for  his  only  remaining  son  than  for 
himself.  He  sent  a  very  handsome  sum  to 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  proposed  that  Tom 
should  buy  her  some  jewels,  as  they  were  in 
the  part  of  the  world  where  these  are  finest ; 
also  a  costly  Indian  shawl  or  so.  Tom  per- 
suaded her,  who  was  nothing  loth,  to  save 
this  also.  Sir  Samuel  began  to  feel  dis- 
turbed ;  he  himself  always  kept  a  handsome 
table,  a  proper  stable,  a  due  staff  of  ser- 
vants, etc.  He  loved  money,  but  he  was 
not  a  miser,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  Tom 
was. 

^^  And  I  am  saving  all  this  for  him,  and 
neglecting  the  claims  of  my  dear  John's 
children.  Ah,  he  was  no  miser,"  thought 
the  old  man.  *^But,  then,  as  long  as  that 
woman  stayed,  what  was  the  good  of  setting 
expensive  investigations  on  foot,  which 
would  have  ended  in  my  having  to  make 
the  darlings  a  handsome  allowance  ?  " 
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Sir  Samuel  never  admitted  the  least  doubt 
on  that  head.  '^  I  could  not  have  let  Felix 
keep  them  for  so  small  a  sum,  when  once 
I  had  2^^^ovecl  that  they  were  my  dear  John's 
daughters.  But  I  am  sorry.  How  could 
I  guess  that  woman  would  run  off  in  such 
fashion  ?  I  shall  now  have  to  bribe  her  to 
appear,  and  buy  the  information  she  possesses 
at  whatever  sum  she  chooses  to  ask  for  it. 
I  am  sorry.  I  would  do  differently  if  my 
time  came  over  again.  I  suppose  she 
thought  she  had  waited  long  enough  for  me 
to  speak.  Well,  so  she  had.  She  might 
well  be  vexed  that  I  never  asked  her  any 
more  questions,  or  offered  her  anything  to 
unseal  her  lips.  How  she  would  pull  her 
dark  brows  down  when  I  appeared  !  She 
must  have  it  her  own  way.  She  has  got 
the  whip-hand  of  me  now.  What  have  I 
saved  by  this?  Why,  not  much,  after  all. 
And  what  for  ?  There's  the  pity  of  it.  The 
love  of  money  should  always  be  kept  within 
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due  bounds.  I  am  almost  afraid  I  have 
loved  mine  too  well.  The  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  if  it  is  so,  and  recover  me  into  a 
better  frame  of  mind  !  " 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

SiE  Samuel  went  for  a  long  diive  the  next 
morning,  and  did  not  take  Amabel  and 
Delia  with  him.  He  went  to  a  hotel  in 
a  town  about  twelve  miles  off,  and  there 
met  a  man  from  a  *^  private  inquiry  office," 
— a  man  whom  he  had  sent  for  from 
London. 

He  wanted  to  have  a  certain  woman 
found  for  him.  He  would  give  a  handsome 
sum  to  those  who  could  put  her  in  com- 
munication with  him ;  and  they  might  offer 
any  sum  that  was  necessary  to  induce  her 
to  appear. 

He  began,  of  course,  by  giving  her  a 
wrong  name. 
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Her  name  was  Hannah.  Snaith ;  slie  was 
a  widow.  She  was  a  nurse  when  first  he 
met  with  her,  and  after  that  she  had  Hved 
nearly  twelve  years  as  an  upper  servant  in 
the  family  of  his  nephew,  the  Eev.  Felix 
de  Berenger.  She  left  clandestinely,  and 
telegraphed  to  the  family  mariy  hours  after 
lier  departure,  to  say  that  they  need  not 
expect  to  see  her  again. 

'^Did  she  leave  her  place  through  any 
fault?" 

He  did  not  think  so. 

*^  Had  she  left  anything  behind  her — 
books,  clothes,  letters  ?  " 

That  he  did  not  know. 

'^Well,  Sir  Samuel,  if  you  should  hear 
that  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Snaith's  is  making 
inquiries  about  her  in  the  village  and  at 
the  rectory,  you  will  not  be  uneasy.  Any- 
thing that  I  gather  up  you  will  learn  of 
me  by  letter  from  a  distance,  and  nobody 
hereabouts  will  know  that  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  inquiries." 
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Sir  Samuel  then  liad  his  knicheon,  and 
drove  home  again ;  but  before  he  reached 
his  gates,  a  man,  traveUing  by  railroad, 
walked  down  the  village,  and  called  at  the 
back  door  of  the  rectory. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  opened  it,  and  he  asked  for 
Mrs.  Snaith's  address. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  sorry  she  could  not  give 
it.     Was  he  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Snaith's  ? 

^'  Yes,  he  was  very  much  her  friend.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  of  something  to  her 
advantage.  In  fact,  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, an  advertisement  would  come  out 
in  the  Daily  Telegraioh  the  next  day,  set- 
ting forth  that  if  Hannah  Snaith,  lately  in 
the   service    of  the   Eev.    F.   de  Berenger, 

would   apply  to ,   and   certain   friends 

named  in  the  advertisement,  she  would  hear 
of  something  to  her  advantage." 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  deeply  interested.  ''  If 
you'd  put  it  in  an  Ipswich  paper,  now," 
she  observed,   "instead  of  a  London  one, 
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'twould  have  been  more  likely  to  meet  lier 
eye." 

'^  You  think  so  ?  " 

*'Yes,  because  she  always  took  an  Ips- 
wich paper." 

Here  was  a  valuable  clue.  Mrs.  Jolliffe 
would  by  no  means  have  given  it,  if  she 
had  known  that  this  man  wanted  to  find 
Mrs.  Snaith,  whether  she  would  or  not. 

The  man  felt  his  way.  '^  Ah,  true,  it 
would  have  been  better.  An  Ipswich  paper  ? 
"Which  was  it,  I  wonder  ?  There  are  mostly 
two,  one  on  each  side."  He  seemed  to  be 
questioning  more  with  himself  than  with 
Mrs.  Jolliffe.  '^  When  there's  a  nice  little 
sum  of  money  lying  ready  for  her,  it  seems 
hard  she  should  miss  it,  just  for  the  sake 
of  not  knowing." 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  asked  him  in ;  and  out  of 
a  drawer  in  the  adjoining  room  forthwith 
produced  several  copies  of  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle, 
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*^  She  was  a  widow  ?  " 

Mrs.  Jolliffe's  manner  became  cold  and 
rather  stiff.  ''  She  was  very  respectable  ; 
I  should  judge  she  was  a  widow.  But  if 
you  are  an  old  friend,  I  should  judge  you 
should  know." 

''Did  she  leave  anything  behind  her — 
clothes,  letters,  books,  or  what  not  ?  " 

''Yes,  everything  she  had." 

"  Could  you  let  me  see  them  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  sii,  unless  Mr.  de  Be- 
renger  knew  of  it." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  putting  you  to 
the  inconvenience  of  asking  him." 

"  You  can  keep  the  old  newspapers,  sir, 
if  you  like.  Do  you  think  the  money  is 
coming  to  her  from  Australia  ?  " 

"  Why  should  it  ?  " 

*'  Well,  to  be  sure,  she  never  said  she 
had  friends  out  there ;  but,  then,  she  was  a 
close  woman — wonderfully  close." 

"  Well,"— taking  out  a  pencil— ' a  shall 
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advertise  for  her  in  the  Ipswich  papers,  as 
yon  think  she  came  from  those  parts." 

*'  I  never  said  a  word  of  the  sort,  sir." 

**Bnt  if  her  letters  chiefly  came  from 
there?" 

^'  If  yon'll  helieve  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Jolliffe,  ^'  she  never  had  a  letter  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end." 

^'  It's  usual  to  put  in  the  maiden  name  as 
well,  in  an  advertisement  of  that  sort.  Let 
me  see — how  did  she  spell  it  ?  " 

^^  I  thought  you  said  you  was  an  old 
friend,"  said  Mrs.  Jolliffe  ;  ''  and  you  seem  to 
know  less  about  her  than  I  do.  Well,  I 
don't  rightly  remember  how  she  spelt  it." 

The  man  looked  angry.  ^'I  shouldn't 
have  thought  you  would  have  stood  in  the 
light  of  your  friend,"  he  said;  but  he  did  not 
like  to  ask  what  the  name  was. 

Now,  Mrs.  JolHffe  was  not  very  great  at 
her  spelling,  but,  feeling  herself  reproved,  she 
found  a  way  out  of  her  difficulty.     '^  I  have 
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no  call  that  I  see  to  go  over  every  letter  of 
it  to  you,"  she  observed  ;  ''  if  I  just  tell  you 
it  was  Goodrich,  you  may  write  it  down 
yourself  and  make  the  best  you  can  of  it." 

Having  said  this,  she  immediately  felt 
angry  with  herseK,  remembering  afresh  that 
it  was  odd  this  *^  old  friend"  should  not 
know  more  concerning  Mrs.  Snaith. 

^'  Then  you  think  you  cannot  help  me 
any  further?"  said  the  man,  blandly,  but  by 
no  means  intending  to  go. 

*^  I  don't  see  but  what  you  can  find  any 
woman  by  as  much  as  I  have  told,"  said 
Mrs.  JoUiffe,  "  if  she  wants  to  be  found." 

''  And  why  should  she  not  want  to  be 
found?" 

"How  should  I  know?  I  never  heard  a 
word  breathed  to  her  disadvantage,"  said 
Mrs.  JoUiffe,  shortly.  "  I  suppose  you'll  say 
next  that  I  told  you  she  wanted  to  hide  her- 
self." 

After  this   nothing    prospered  with    the 
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visitor.  He  soon  put  Mrs.  JoUiffe  into  a  good 
temper  again,  and  induced  her  to  talk  of 
Mrs.  Snaith,  but  she  either  could  not  or 
would  not  say  any  one  thing  that  was  of 
the  least  use  to  him. 

He  went  away,  knowing,  through  Mrs. 
Jolhffe,  no  more  than  this  of  Mrs.  Snaith : 
that  her  maiden  name  was  Goodrich,  that 
she  had  no  correspondence  even  with  her 
nearest  relatives,  and  that  she  took  in  a 
newspaper  called  the  SuffolJc  Chronicle, 

The  copies  of  this  paper  which  had  been 
presented  to  him,  had  all  arrived  during  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Snaith  had  been  at  the  sea- 
side. After  anxious  scrutiny  the  man 
decided  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  that 
could  help  him,  and  he  left  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  present. 

Sarah  de  Berenger  was  to  dine  with  the 
old  baronet  that  evening,  as  well  as  Amias. 
She  entertained  him  as  they  drove  over  with 
remarks  on  the  sums  of  money  that  Felix 
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gave  away  in  his  parish.  ^'  I  suppose  he 
will  never  leave  off  while  I  live." 

Amias  smiled. 

^'  Of  course  I  shall  tie  it  zz^9,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

''Tie  what  up,  aunt?"  said  Amias,  pur- 
posely not  understanding  her. 

''  Why,  the  property,  of  course.  Felix  is 
no  man  of  business.  Yes  !  Dear  fellow,  he 
must  let  my  house  ;  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
leave  all  proper  directions  for  his  guidance 
in  my  will." 

''Do,  when  you  maT^e  it,  aunt !  I  don't 
beheve  you  ever  have  made  one  yet,"  said 
Amias,  smiling. 

"  What  I  "  exclaimed  Sarah.  "  Never  ? 
What  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  You  best  know  whether  what  I  thought 
was  correct,"  answered  Amias.  "  And  it  is 
no  business  of  mine." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  put  such  an  idea 
in  your  head.     Yes  !  " 
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"  Oil,  I  always  think  so  when  people  talk 
often  of  their  wills,"  said  Amias.  "^  Why, 
there  are  the  two  girls  walking  in  the  park, 
when  it's  just  dinner  time." 

''And  why  not  ?  "  answered  Sarah.  ' '  There 
is  a  dinner  party  to-night,  and  of  course 
they  cannot  he  present ;  they  are  not  out.'' 

So  this  was  the  occasion  that  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  in  such  glowing  colours. 
A  family  party  of  five.  Sir  Samuel  drawing 
out  the  two  girls  and  delighting  in  their 
girlish  talk — in  Delia's  little  affectionate 
audacities,  and  Amabel's  sweet  modesty. 
He  should  sit  and  look  on,  and  then  after- 
wards, when  they  retired  in  his  aunt  Sarah's 
wake,  would  come  the  great  opportunity. 
He  should  be  left  alone  with  Amabel's 
grandfather,  and  should  ask  leave  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  this  fairest  creature. 
And  she  was  not  out — not  to  sit  at  the 
dinner  table.  Oh,  what  should  he  do  ?  How 
ridiculous  his  request  would  appear ! 
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Sarah  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  a  good  many  guests  were  present, 
all  of  whom  seemed  to  Amias  to  be  more 
or  less  stupid. 

He  was  not  to  see  Amabel,  and  nothing 
that  Fehx  had  said  produced  such  an  effect 
on  him  as  this  proof  of  what  the  world 
thought  concerning  his  sweet  little  school- 
girl. But  she  would  be  in  the  di'awing- 
room  after  dinner.  Yes,  there  she  was,  she 
and  Delia,  in  white  mushn  frocks  and  blue 
sashes ;  she  certainly  did  look  rather  young, 
among  the  young  lady  guests. 

She  and  Delia  were  told  to  play  a  duet, 
and  she  was  decidedly  shy  about  it. 

''Poor  Sir  Samuel!"  murmured  one 
stately  dame  to  another. 

The  answer  floated  back  to  her  so  softly, 
that  Amias  wondered  it  could  reach  him, 
though  he  alone  of  the  guests  was  standing 
near.  ''  Lovely  creatures  !  I  think  he  has 
made  up  his  mind.  He  loill  introduce  them, 
you'll  see." 
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Amias  heard  this,  and  understood  all  that 
it  implied,  with  an  almost  unbearable  pang. 
The  deep  disadvantage  so  sHghtly  hinted 
at,  weighed  his  spirits  down.  Did  every 
one  take  it  for  granted,  then  ?  He  had 
thought,  when  he  thought  about  it,  that 
their  retired  bringing  up  had  kept  them 
out  of  all  unkindly  observation ;  he  was 
bitterly  angry  with  their  grandfather  for 
the  moment.  Here  they  were  for  the  first 
time,  and  two  women  of  rank,  belonging  to 
the  chief  famiHes  in  the  county,  were 
familiarly  hinting  at  their  supposed  position, 
as  if  everybody  knew  all  about  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  kind  of 
faintness  and  giddiness  oppressed  Amias, 
that  made  him  long  for  air.  He  stood  per- 
fectly still  for  two  or  three  minutes,  gather- 
ing strength  and  steadiness  to  move  ;  then, 
just  as  he  observed  that  his  old  uncle's 
attention  was  attracted  to  him,  he  turned 
toward  the   nearest   window   and  got   out 
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into  the  flower-garden.  He  walked  quickly 
throngli  it,  amazed  to  find  that  he  was 
denouncing  his  uncle,  and  those  ladies,  and 
John  de  Berenger,  and  his  aunt  Sarah 
aloud ;  that  his  passion  was  quite  beyond 
his  own  control,  and  yet  that  he  was  trem- 
bling all  over,  even  to  the  lips,  so  that  the 
angry  words,  that  came  thick  and  fast,  were 
so  confused  that  he  hardly  knew  them,  any 
more  than  he  did  the  husky  voice,  for  his 
own. 

He  got  over  that  stage  of  feeling  as  he 
walked  vehemently  on.  This  had  been  a 
stunning  blow.  And  yet  what  was  it  more 
than  Felix  had  hinted  at  the  previous  even- 
ing ?  Oh,  it  was  this  more, — that  then  they 
had  seemed  to  have  the  subject  all  to  them- 
selves, as  if  it  was  or  might  have  been 
sacred  from  all  other  observation,  and  at 
least  more  likely  than  not  to  yield  comfort 
on  investigation. 

And  now  this  painful  thing  had  met  with 
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him  in  a  drawing-room,  so  gently,  so  dispas- 
sionately uttered,  that  it  seemed  to  admit  of 
no  denial. 

Whether  truth  or  fiction,  it  was  a  familiar 
opinion.  Lady  Lucy  did  not  doubt  that 
Lady  Anne  would  understand  her  allusion. 
Lady  Anne  saw  nothing  dubious  in  the 
situation.  As  Sir  Samuel  had  been  silent, 
was  it  not  manifest  that  there  was  nothing 
to  say  ?  Not  that  she  thought  so  just  then; 
the  neighbourhood  had  settled  the  matter 
years  ago. 

So  much  for  letting  things  drift.  He 
almost  put  himself  in  a  passion  again  as  he 
thought  this  over,  and  urged  his  way  along 
the  straightest  drive  in  the  park,  walking 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  as  if  to  get  away 
from  it.  And  how  should  he  get  away  ?  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  she  should  ever 
know  what  was  said.  He  would  emigrate 
with  his  darling ;  he  would  expatriate  him- 
self, that  no  disadvantage  might  ever  attach 
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to  her  or  to  their  children.  But  what  if 
she  should  find  it  out,  and  the  thought 
should  distress  and  sully  her  maiden  heart  ? 

How  powerless  he  was  !  What  should  he 
do  ?  He  had  walked  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  park  before  he  came  to  himself.  His 
passionate  emotion  was  over.  He  Y\^ondered 
at  them  all,  at  their  inconceivable  inertness 
and  obtuseness.  Nothing  had  been  said,  as 
was  evident,  and  no  awkward  questions 
were  ever  asked  ;  but  these  circumstances 
ought  alone  to  have  been  enough  to  show 
what  was  felt. 

His  heart  bled.  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  give  up  all  hope.  Sir  Samuel  was  no 
fool ;  he  did  know,  and  know  the  worst. 

He  got  back  to  the  same  open  window 
that  he  had  left,  just  as  the  last  carriage 
full  of  guests  drove  off  in  the  mild  summer 
moonhght.  Sir  Samuel  met  him,  seemed  to 
have  been  waiting  for  him. 

Servants  were  in  the  room,  putting  out 
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the  ligMs  in  the  chandeliers.  One  pre- 
ceded them  into  Sir  Samuel's  own  study, 
carrying  a  lamp.  Amias  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  the  moment  they  were  alone,  "What, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  matter, 
Amias?  You  staggered  out  of  the  room!" 
exclaimed  Sir  Samuel.  "A  walk  at  this 
time  of  night,  and  such  a  walk — and  now 
you  look What  is  it,  my  dear  fellow  ?  " 

There  was  alarm  and  there  was  wonder 
in  the  voice. 

"  You  are  ill ;  you  want  some  wine." 

'^  No,  I  don't,"  said  Amias.  "Let  me 
alone,  uncle." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Sarah 
de  Berenger  came  in.  Both  she  and  Amias 
were  to  sleep  that  night  at  the  Hall.  Sarah 
said  she  wanted  some  letter-paper ;  the  note- 
paper  in  her  bedroom  was  not  large  enough 
for  her  purpose.  Amias  was  sitting  listlessly, 
with  hands  in  his  pockets,  pale,  and  his  great 
brown  eyes  wider  open  than  usual ;  but  the 
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shaded  lamp  made  these  circumstances  less 
evident,  or  Sarah's  mind  was  full  of  other 
things,  for  she  scarcely  noticed  his  presence. 
She  took  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  with- 
di'ew  to  her  own  room,  and  then  and  there 
she  made  her  will  for  the  first  and  only 
time. 

Amias  put  his  hand  to  his  throat ;  his  lips 
were  dry  and  parched. 

''What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  old 
man,  with  sympathetic  gentleness. 

''Matter!"  repeated  Amias.  "Matter, 
uncle  !  You  have  let  me  love  Amabel  and 
never  told  me." 

Sir  Samuel  gazed  at  him. 

"  How  could  you  be  so  cruel !  "  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  husky  voice.  "  Not  that  it 
makes  any  difference.  I  would,  I  must  have 
loved  her  just  the  same,  but  you  might  have 
given  me  warning  ;  I  should  have  been  pre- 
pared." He  spread  out  his  hands  before 
him,  as  if  to  express  his  helplessness. 
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Sir  Samuel  thought  of  his  own  morning 
interview  at  the  hotel  with  confused  alarm. 
Could  the  man  possibly  have  come  back  and 
told  Amias  anything  ? 

He  brought  his  nephew  a  glass  of  water 
from  a  caraffe  which  was  standing  on  the 
table,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  trembhng 
hand.  '^  What  have  you  heard?  "  he  mut- 
tered. 

Amias  mastered  himself  and  told  it. 

Then  Sir  Samuel  put  himself  into  just 
such  a  passion  as  Amias  had  done,  and  red- 
dened to  the  roots  of  his  white  hair.  He 
too  denounced  everybody  he  could  think  of, 
but  it  seemed  to  Amias  mere  bluster ;  the 
■conviction  had  so  thoroughly  forced  itself 
on  him  during  his  walk,  that  his  uncle  must 
have  investigated  everything. 

^^Only  tell  me  what  I  have  to  hear  at 
once,"  he  said,  and  was  amazed  at  himself 
when  he  heard  a  sound  of  sobbing,  which  he 
scarcely  knew  to  be  his  own,  till  he  felt  the 
hot  tears  splashing  on  his  hands. 
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^^  T  have  nothing  certain  to  tell,  Amias, 
my  boy,"  said  the  old  uncle,  almost 
piteously. 

^'  What,  all  yom'  investigations  have  been 
fruitless?" 

'^  No,  Amias — no  ;  but  till  this  morning 
(there  seemed  no  occasion)  I  never  made 
any." 

''Then  it  was  true  what  Felix  said!" 
exclaimed  Amias,  with  scathing  scorn.  ''You 
sat  down  in  presence  of  this  doubt,  and 
grudged  the  money  to  be  spent  on  giving 
a  name  to  your  own  granddaughter."  He 
was  choked  here  with  both  emotion  and 
passion,  but  astonishment  enabled  him  to 
subdue  the  one  and  swallow  the  other, 
when  the  old  man  took  out  his  handker- 
chief and  wept  quietly,  sitting  opposite  to 
him,  and  finding  for  some  moments  not  a 
word  of  answer. 

"It's  true,  Amias,"  he  said  at  last,  humbly 
and    despondingiy.     "I    don't    understand 
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how  it  was,  but  I  did  let  things  drift ;  only 
yon  must  remember  I  might  have  solved 
the  doubt  the  wrong  way.     I  might " 

This  seemed  to  Amias  now  so  more  than 
Hkely,  that  it  brought  him  to  reason  again. 

''Uncle,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  sighed 
out,  for  it  distressed  him  to  see  the  old  man 
so  utterly  subdued.  ''  I  had  no  right  to  be 
so  violent.  The  wrong  you  have  done  is 
not  against  me,  but  against  them,  and 
against  yourself.  How  could  you  know — 
sweet  creature ! — that  I  loved  her  ?  " 

''  And  it  will  be  a  great  blow  to  my  dear 
little  girl  if  she  hears  this  opinion.  She  is 
a  very  modest  girl,  and  very  religious." 

''Yes,  I  know." 

"  She  will  be  greatly  shocked  if  she  hears 
that  her  mother  was  a  disgrace  to  her.  But 
I  hope  for  the  best.  She  is  almost  a  child. 
There  is  ample  time  for  the  uttermost  to  be 
done  that  can  be  done,  Amias,  before  you 
can  come  forward ;    and  though  you  have 
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confided  your  love  to  me,  I  hold   you    to 
nothing,  considering  the  circumstances." 

^^  I  meant  to  ask  you  for  her,"  said 
Amias  ;  '^  and  hoped  to  show  you  that, 
though  she  was  somewhat  ahove  me,  I  had 
reasonable  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain 
her  in  comfort  by  the  time  she  was  old 
enough  to  bless  me  with  her  hand.  But  if 
she  is  a  poor  little  waif,  that  a  man  may 
take  and  thank  no  father,  but  only  God,  for 
her,  I  desire  no  more  of  you  than  that  you 
take  her  and  her  sister  quite  away  from 
this  neighbourhood,  and  put  them  to  a  good 
school,  so  that  all  knowledge  that  would 
be  bitterness  to  them  is  kept  far  away.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  try  to  get  something 
to  do  abroad,  in  Canada,  or — well,  I  hardly 
know  where  I  can  go  that  ill  news  may 
not  reach  her.  She  may  boast  of  her 
family,  and  bring  out  the  truth,  but  I'll  do 
my  best." 

^^  It's  not  the  time  to  say  that  I  should 

VOL.  III.  F 
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be  well  pleased,  if  all  proves  right,  to  give 

her  to  you "  began  Sir  Samuel. 

''  Yes,  it  is,  uncle,"  interrupted  Amias. 
"  I  feel  more  glad  of  the  regard  that  I  know 
you  feel  for  me,  than  I  ever  did  before. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  are  the  only 
human  being  that  can  truly  sympathize 
with  me  now." 

^^And  if  there's  anything  in  reason,  or 
not  in  reason,  that  I  can  settle  on  her,  to 

make  it  up  to  you ' '  and  then  he  paused, 

suddenly  remembering    the    affair    of   the 
necklace. 

^'  I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Amias, 
pointedly.  '^  Spend  her  fortune  in  finding 
me  a  good  mother  for  her." 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  this 
speech  actually  raised  the  old  man's  spirits. 
Though  he  knew  that  some  of  his  descen- 
dants must  have  his  money,  having  to  settle 
anything,  even  on  his  favourite  Amabel, 
during  his  lifetime,  he  could  not  contem- 
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plate  mtlioiit  a  pang.  He  would  have  donp 
it ;  but  to  be  told  it  was  not  needed,  was 
balm. 

Amias  sat  a  few  minutes,  getting  the 
mastery  over  himself  and  recovering  his 
manhood ;  but  the  side  issue  raised  about 
the  money  had  a  strange  attraction  for  the 
poor  old  man. 

''  She  has  a  trifle  of  her  own  already," 
he  said ;  "  and  people  are  never  the  worse 
for  beginning  on  small  means." 

"  And  she  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
luxury.  Then  you  have  begun  some  in- 
vestigations ?  What  are  they  ?  "  asked 
Amias. 

Sir  Samuel  told  him.  But  Amias  wanted 
a  mother,  not  a  nurse.  He  wanted  an  im- 
impeachable  marriage  register,  and  proposed 
that  such  a  sum  should  be  offered  as  would 
have  set  every  parish  clerk  in  the  three 
kingdoms  searching  or  forging;  then  he 
wearily  gave  it  up,  remembering  that,  if  it 
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brought  nothing  else,  it  would  bring  the- 
most  undesired  publicity. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  old  great-uncle- 
and  Amias  went,  each  his  way,  to  his  own 
apartment.  Sir  Samuel  spent  a  miserable 
night,  reviewing  his  own  past  conduct, 
wondering  at  himself,  and  not  at  all  aware 
that  the  instinct  of  avoiding  all  outlay  of 
money  was  so  strong  in  him,  that  if  parallel 
circumstances  should  occur,  he  wonld  da 
the  like  thing  again,  in  spite  of  this  warn- 
ing. Amias  had  exhausted  himself,  as  much 
by  exertion  as  by  expression,  and  he  slept 
profoundly. 

He  was  just  about  to  go  down  to  break* 
fast  the  next  morning,  when  his  aunt's 
maid  knocked  at  his  door,  and  said  Miss 
de  Berenger  begged  that  he  would  go  first 
to  a  little  morning-room  that  she  always 
had  the  use  of  when  she  was  at  the  Hall. 

He  found  his  aunt  there,  and  Sir  Samuel. 
*'Yes,"    said    Sarah,    looking    very    much 
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flustered,  and  not  a  little  important,  ''  I 
wanted  you  to  witness  the  signature  of  this 
document  for  me,  Amias — in  short,  my 
will." 

Sarah's  will  was  such  a  joke  in  the  family, 
that,  in  spite  of  then-  discussion  the  night 
before,  Sir  Samuel  and  Amias  exchanged 
amused  glances  on  hearing  this. 

She  tossed  back  her  curls.  "Yes,  and 
Peach  " — Peach  was  her  old  maid — "  Peach 
shall  be  the  other  witness." 

So  then,  with  as  many  flomishes  and  as 
much  fuss  as  could  be  got  out  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  document  was  duly  signed  and 
witnessed. 

"I  deliver  this,"  said  Sarah,  with  awful 
emphasis,  "  as  my  act  and  deed." 

Peach,  as  nobody  else  spoke,  murmured, 
•"  Yery  well,  ma'am." 

Then  the  document  was  sealed  up  in  a 
large  envelope  by  Sii*  Samuel,  who  carried 
it   downstau's.     Sarah,   Amias,   and   Peach 
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followed.  The  latter  seemed  to  think  that 
she  h'ad  not  done  with  it  yet.  Sir  Samuel 
opened  an  iron  safe,  and  pnt  in  the  docu- 
ment. Peach  looked  on,  and  when  she  saw 
it  lying  in  state  among  several  other  docu- 
ments, on  a  little  iron  shelf,  she  appeared 
satisfied,  and,  curtsying,  withdrew. 

Sarah  followed,  to  tell  her  on  no  account 
to  mention  what  had  happened. 

"  This  time,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  '^  she  can 
have  left  nothing  to  you,  Amias,  my  hoy. 
I  am  sorry.  How  many  wills  does  thi& 
make,  I  wonder  ?  " 

'^  One,"  answered  Amias,  decidedly.  *^  And 
I  think  she  has  left  her  property  to  Felix  ; 
she  intimated  to  me  yesterday  that  she 
should." 

''Well,  so  long  as  she  leaves  it  to  one 
of  you,  I  do  not  care  ;  but,  last  week,  she 

talked  of  building  a  fine  new  spire  for  D 

minster." 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

After  breakfast  that  morning  the  two  girls 
were  sent  out  for  a  ride,  nnder  charge  of  an 
old  coachman,  and  Sarah  was  fetched  into 
Sir  Samuel's  own  peculiar  den,  which  he 
called  his  study,  that  she  might  tell  him,  in 
the  presence  of  Amias,  all  she  could  re- 
member as  to  her  first  finding  of  Amabel 
and  DeHa.  To  describe  her  dehght  when 
she  found  that  there  was  a  love-story  going 
on  under  her  very  eyes,  and  to  describe  the 
trouble  she  gave,  both  to  the  old  man  and 
the  young  man,  would  be  needlessly  to  try 
the  patience  of  any  other  man,  or  woman 
either.     She  yielded  up  her  testimony  with 
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SO  mucli  besides ;  she  doubled  back  on  what 
she  had  told  with  so  many  confusing  com- 
ments ;  she  took  so  much  for  granted,  and 
she  was  so  positive  in  all  her  conclusions, 
that  it  was  not  till  Amias  took  a  large  sheet 
of  paper,  and,  sifting  out  the  bare  facts,  wrote 
them  down,  that  even  Sir  Samuel  knew  on 
what  a  slender  foundation  he  had  taken  for 
granted  that  Amabel  and  Delia  were  his 
granddaughters.  But  Sarah,  though  to  the 
last  degree  romantic  and  unpractical,  had 
an  accurate  memory,  and  was  not  untruthful. 
She  was  vexed,  even  to  the  point  of  shedding 
tears,  when  Amias,  having  done  questioning 
her,  asked  Sir  Samuel  if  he  would  stand  an 
examination  also  ;  and  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Amias  was  yet  more  anxious  to 
prove  that  the  children  were  no  relation  at 
all  to  her,  than  she  had  ever  been  to  show 
the  contrary. 

Sir  Samuel  was  very  direct  and  straight- 
forward. 
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Amias  read  over  his  own  selections  from 
the  evidence,  and  his  countenance  cleared. 

^'The  matter  seems  to  stand  thus,"  he 
said.  ''  Aunt  Sarah  saw  two  little  girls  at  the 
seaside,  forty  miles  from  her  home.  Their 
name  w^as  De  Berenger.  She  asked  if  they 
were  John's  children ;  their  nurse  declared 
that  they  w^ere  not — that  they  were  no 
relation  whatever  to  our  family.  The  nurse 
took  them  away.  Two  years  after  this  Aunt 
Sarah  saw  them  again,  with  the  same  nurse, 
who  told  the  same  story.  Aunt  Sarah  after 
this  WTote  and  urged  the  nurse  to  bring 
them  here.  The  nurse  did  so ;  but  she 
told  JoUiffe  she  came  in  order  to  get  away 
from  scarlet-fever,  which  was  in  a  village 
where  she  had  been  living  with  them.  She 
always  said  she  had  the  sole  charge  of  them. 
Aunt  Sarah  told  Uncle  Samuel  of  them, 
and  he  went  to  see  them.  The  nurse  de- 
clared to  him  also  that  they  were  not 
related  to  him,  and  that  he  owed  them  no 
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kindness  at  all.  She  professed  not  to  have 
heard  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  John  de 
Berenger;  but  during  the  same  interview 
she  proposed  to  get  a  letter  forwarded  to 
him,  and  did  it.  Three  years  after  this  she 
gave  over  to  Felix  the  money  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  her  for  their  maintenance,  and 
he  became  their  guardian.  The  nurse  de- 
clared that  the  children  were  born  in  wed- 
lock, and  that  she  could  easily  prove  it  if 
she  pleased. — Now/'  said  Amias,  after  read- 
ing aloud,  ^^have  you,  uncle,  or  have  you, 
aunt,  anything  to  add  to  this  ?  " 

Sir  Samuel  said  "No."  Miss  de  Berenger 
added  a  good  many  opinions  and  sentiments, 
and  also  some  reproaches  to  Amias. 

'^But  have  you  any  fact  to  add?"  he 
persisted. 

"Yes,  the  fact  that  Felix  believes  they 
are  John's  children." 

"  But  you  made  him  think  so,  aunt.  And 
why  are  these  sweet  and  lovely  creatures  to 
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have  their  status  in  society  taken  from 
them,  and  their  honest  descent  called  in 
question,  that  you  may  indulge  a  romantic 
fancy,  after  di'agging  them  here  that  their 
Httle  fortunes  might  help  to  educate  Dick, 
and  eke  out  our  housekeeping  ?  " 

^'  That  is  a  very  cruel  way  of  putting  it, 
Amias,"  said  Sarah,  wiping  her  eyes,  *^  as 
well  as  depriving  my  dear  uncle  of  his 
grandchildren." 

^'If  they  are  the  grandchildren  of  this 
house,"  said  Amias,  ^'  let  the  grandfather 
prove  it;  hut,  till  then,  all  justice  and  mercy 
make  it  incumbent  on  us,  not  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  of  the  positive 
and  repeated  assertions  of  this  woman  that 
they  are  not  related  to  us  at  all." 

'^How  could  she  get  a  letter  sent  to 
John  if  she  knew  nothing  about  him  ?  " 

*'  I  have  known  for  years  that  my  cousin 
John  had  communication  with  people  here. 
He  wanted  sometimes  to  hear  about  his 
father,  and  one  or  two  other  people." 
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''  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  asked  Sir  Samuel, 
pleased  to  think  that  his  much-loved  son 
should  have  cared  to  hear  of  him,  and 
not  thinking  much  ahout  those  ^'  other 
23eople." 

'^Jolliffe  knew  it,  uncle.  I  have  heard 
her  hint  over  and  over  again,  that  such  and 
such  things  would  be  known  to  Mr.  John 
very  shortly." 

''And  you  never  told  me,"  cried  Sir 
Samuel. 

''  I  was  a  mere  child,  uncle,  and  I  cannot 
say  I  had  any  distinct  idea  that  you  did  not 
know  his  address;  besides,  children  seldom 
or  ever  do  tell  things  that  they  suppose  to 
be  matters  of  secrecy." 

''  There  was  always  known  to  be  a 
mystery  about  those  children,"  Sarah  now 
said.  ''  Yes,  you  must  admit  that  there  was 
great  secrecy,  Amias.  They  know  nothing 
whatever  about  their  parents,  and  the  nurse 
told  nothing  excepting — yes,  she  told  that 
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slie  brought  tliem  from  London.  She  told 
it  to  the  woman  whose  lodgings  I  first  saw 
her  in." 

^^Why  should  they  not  have  been  the 
children  of  some  petty  London  tradesman,, 
then — a  baker,  a  greengrocer?"  observed 
Amias. 

''  Why  should  they  ?  "  cried  Sarah,  very 
indignant  at  such  a  supposition. 

^' Let  him  alone,  Sarah,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Samuel ;  '^  he  has  as  much  right  to  his  sup- 
positions as  Ave  had  to  ours,  and  they  are 
much  kinder." 

Amias  turned  to  the  old  man.  ^'  Well,  I 
thought  it  might  be  so,  because  the  sum 
left  for  maintaining  them  is  so  small.  The 
woman,  dragged  by  you.  Aunt  Sarah,  among 
people  of  superior  class,  may  have  felt  that 
to  have  their  antecedents  known,  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  children.  This 
trumpery  motive  may  alone  have  kept  her 
silent.      The   mother    mi^ht   have   been   a 
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dressmaker,  and  the   father  a   cobbler,  for 
anything  we  know." 

'^  Precious  creatures!"  cried  Sarah;  '^and 
here  they  come.  They  look  like  a  petty 
tradesman's  daughters,  don't  they?"  And 
she  rose  and  bustled  out  of  the  room  to 
receive  the  girls.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
had  a  keen  and  tender  affection  for  them ; 
they  were  the  only  young  things  that  had 
ever  fallen  at  all  under  her  dominion,  and 
besides,  they  were  so  pretty. 

Sir  Samuel  looked  at  bhem.  Delia's 
dimpled  face  was  rosy  with  exercise,  Ama- 
bel had  her  usual  sweet  pensiveness  of 
expression.  It  seemed  so  suitable  a  look 
for  the  circumstances  under  discussion,  if 
she  had  but  known  them.  There  was  a  por- 
trait of  John  over  the  chimney-piece.  Sir 
Samuel  turned,  and,  leaning  on  the  back  of 
his  chair,  looked  up  at  it.  His  deep  and 
enduring  affection  for  this  favourite  son 
had  been  one  main  reason,  for  the  interest 
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he  liad  taken  iu  Amabel  and  Delia.  He 
had  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  that 
they  resembled  John.  Amias  also  looked 
lip  ;  remembered  what  a  bad  fellow  John 
had  been,  acknowledged  a  certain  likeness 
in  hue  and  in  delicacy  of  appearance,  but 
not  in  beauty,  expression,  or  grace.  The 
portrait  pamter  had  done  his  best,  but  only 
the  bereaved  and  unsatisfied  affection  of 
the  father  could  have  imparted  anything 
noble  and  lovable  to  the  commonplace 
face. 

We  all  try  to  be  merciful  to  the  delusions 
that  come  of  love.  Amias  felt  a  pang  of 
pity  when  he  said,  '^  Uncle,  I  hope  you 
have  not  thought  me  unkind  ?  " 

''No,  Amias,  no.  You  must  think  of 
yourself,  and  of  them.  I  promised  you 
they  should  go  to  school,  and  they  must." 

'^  And  in  the  mean  time  we  must  make 
long  investigations  ;  then,  if  we  are  so  happy 
as   to   bring   them    home    as    your   grand- 
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daughters,  with  a  full  and  proved  right  to 
your  name,  you  will  not  be  more  deeply 
thankful  than  I  shall." 

^'  The  girls  may  know  something  about 
themselves  that  they  never  told  us,"  ob- 
served Sir  Samuel.  ^'  Who  knows  what 
the  nurse  may  have  said  to  them  before 
she  went  away ;  or,  indeed,  what  recollec- 
tions they  may  have  of  their  infancy  ?  " 

^^  Aunt  Sarah  is  not  the  proj^er  person 
to  question  them,  and  Felix  would  make  a 
sad  bungle  of  it ;  but,  of  course,  it  should 
be  done." 

*^  A  very  delicate  matter  to  manage.  Do 
you  want  me  to  undertake  it  ?  " 

"IfyouwilL" 

But  it  did  not  prove  half  so  difficult  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Soon  after  luncheon,  Amias  drove  his 
aunt  Sarah  back  to  the  rectory.  All  pru- 
dence and  propriety  now  made  him  feel  that 
to  say  anything  decisive  to  Amabel  was  out 
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of  the  question.  She  was  to  go  to  school. 
He  must  go  to  school,  too — a  much  harder 
one.  That  she  did  not  take  leave  of  him 
without  a  fluctuating  blush,  and  a  good 
deal  of  agitation,  he  might  well  be  pardoned 
for  perceiving ;  for  her  feeling,  whether  it 
was  disappointment,  or  maiden  shyness,  or 
presentiment  of  some  deeper  affection,  was 
not  successfully  concealed. 

They  all,  as  by  one  consent,  went  into 
Sir  Samuel's  study,  for  there  Sarah's  pony- 
carriage  could  be  seen,  and  Sarah,  with  her 
nodding  feathers,  and  Amias.  Then,  when 
they  were  out  of  sight,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do,  Delia  asked  if  they  might 
stay,  and  Amabel  wanted  to  mend  the  pens ; 
Coz  had  taught  her  how  to  do  them. 

*^  Ah,  and  so  you  saw  Coz  this  morning?" 

^^Yes,  because  we  wanted  to  hear  whether 
there  was  any  letter  from  Mrs.  Snaith." 

'*  And  was  there,  my  httle  girl  ?  " 

^^No." 
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^^Had  she  ever  led  you  to  expect  tliat 
she  should  go  and  leave  you  ?  " 

^'  When  she  was  unwell,  just  before  she 
went  to  the  sea,  she  once  or  twice  said 
things  to  Delia.  She  often  said  things  to 
Delia." 

*^Ah,  indeed!  I  wonder  what  they  were?" 

Delia  was  seated  beside  Sir  Samuel,  on 
a  sofa ;  he  had  always  petted  her  a  good 
deal.  She  was  now  smoothing  the  top  of 
his  velvet  sleeve  with  her  little  dimpled 
hand ;  pleased  with  its  softness,  she  next 
laid  her  cheek  against  it.  Sir  Samuel 
looked  down  at  her  childhke,  untroubled 
face,  as  she  lifted  it  up.  "I  don't  love 
anybody  so  much  as  you,"  she  said;  and 
she  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  coat  again, 
with  a  certain  fondness  by  no  means  devoid 
of  reverence.  "But  Mamsey  alivays  said, 
'  The  baronet  is  very  kind  to  you.  Miss 
Deha ;  but  he  has  no*  call  to  be,  unless  he 
chooses.'  " 
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The  old  story ! 

*'  Did  she,  my  pet.    And  what  answer  did 
you  make  to  that  ?  " 

*'I  said  I  should  love  you  as  much  as 
I  pleased;  so  did  Amabel." 

'*And  what  was  it  that  she  said  when 
she  was  ill  ?  " 

'*  She  said  she  had  had  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  in  life,  and  sometimes  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  it;  we  should  be 
surj)rised  if  we  could  know  what  she  had 
gone  through.  But  if  she  ever  had  to 
leave  us,  we  were  to  be  sure  she  loved  us 
all  the  same,  and  she  hoped  we  never  should 
forget  her." 

*^  And  we  never  shall,"  Amabel  put  in  ; 
''but  still,  we  did  not  suppose  she  would 
really  go." 

Sir  Samuel  was  not  at  all  interested 
either  in  the  nurse's  misfortunes  or  her 
affection.  He  brought  the  conversation 
round  again,  and  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice. 
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but  with  a  pang  at  his  old  heart,  ^'  And  so 
she  said  I  had  ^  no  call '  to  love  you.  Did 
she  never  tell  you  anything  more  ?  " 

Delia's  face  took  on  a  more  tender  ex- 
pression, and  Amabel  said,  ''  She  told  us 
once — a  long  time  ago — something  more.  I 
was  a  little  girl  then,  and  I  was  ill.  It 
was  in  the  night,  and  I  cried  and  said  I 
wanted  a  mamma  too,  like  other  little  girls, 
that  she  might  pet  me ;  and  then  Mamsey 
cried." 

"  Well^  tell  me  what  else  took  place." 

^^  Delia  woke,  and  got  into  my  bed  to 
comfort  me ;  and  Mrs.  Snaith  cried  a  long 
time,  and  said  she  took  it  unkind  that  we 
should  fret  after  a  mother,  when  she  had 
always  been  so  kind  to  us.  Then  she  said 
that  our  mother  was  not  such  a  mamma  as 
I  had  wished  for.  And  she  told  us  that 
our  mother  was  not  a  lady." 

Sir  Samuel  started,  in  spite  of  himself. 
Surely  this  was  bad  news.     He  knew  not 
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how  to  ask  any  furtlier  question,  but  Amabel 
presently  continued — 

'^But  she  said  it  would  be  very  shocking 
and  very  ungrateful  to  God  if  we  were  ever 
ashamed  of  her,  of  our  poor  mother  (who 
had  never  done  any  wrong  to  us  or  to  any 
one).  And  she  should  pray  for  us  that  we 
never  might  be." 

"Did  she  tell  you  when  your  mother 
died?"  asked  Sir  Samuel. 

"  No ;  but  it  must  have  been  when  we 
were  almost  babies,  for  neither  of  us 
remember  her.  Mrs.  Snaith  said,  '  Your 
poor  mother  was  a  most  unhappy  wife  ;  your 
father  was  not  kind  to  her.'  " 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  very  whole." 

"Excepting  about  the  picture,"  observed 
Amabel,  in  correction,  and  she  looked  up 
at  the  portrait  over  the  chimney-piece. 
"  "When  you  were  in  London  we  came  here 
once  with  Mrs.  Snaith,  and  she  saw  it,'" 
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^^WeU?     Speak,  my  dear." 

*^Yon  should  not  have  told  that,"  said 
Delia,  her  face  covered  with  blushes. 

'^  I  wish  particularly  to  know  what  Mrs. 
Snaith  said." 

^^  It  was  rude,  though." 

'^No  matter." 

^^  She  said  he  was  a  shabby-looking  little 
man,  and  had  sloping  shoulders." 

Sir  Samuel  was  wroth,  and  reddened. 

'*  "Well,  what  next  ?  "  he  inquired. 

**  Deha  whispered  to  her,  *  Mamsey,  did 
you  ever  see  our  father  ?  '  " 

^^  Well,  my  dear  little  girl,  go  on." 

**  She  said  she  had  seen  him,  and  he  had 
a  handsome  face — a  beautiful  face — and  a 
brown  moustache."  When  Delia  had  said 
this  she  burst  into  tears,  and  when  she  had 
wiped  them  away,  she  pressed  her  cheek 
again  against  Sir  Samuel's  sleeves,  and 
said,  "But  I  wish  we  could  be  something 
to  you  somelioiv,'^ 
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The  brown  moustaclie  had  plunged  Sir 
Samuel  afresh  into  his  delusion.  ^^  John 
wore  one,"  he  thought,  ^^  some  years  after 
that  portrait  was  taken,  and  when  he  was 
a  more  personable  and  finer  man." 

*^  Now  Hsten  to  me,  my  dear  little  girls," 
he  said  cheerfully.  ^^  Are  you  quite  certain 
that  Mrs.  Snaith  never  happened  to  mention 
to  you  what  church  or  what  town  your 
mother  and  father  were  married  in  ?  " 

*'No,  she  never  did." 

^'  Did  you  never  ask  her  any  questions, 
my  dears?  " 

^^  Yes,  when  Aunt  Sarah  told  us." 

**  And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

'*  Sometimes  she  would  say,  '  I  am  not 
half  such  a  fooHsh  woman  as  Miss  de 
Berenger  takes  me  for.'  " 

^^Here  the  mystery  crops  up  again," 
thought  Sir  Samuel.  ''What  could  that 
woman's  motive  be  ?  " 

''  And  so  the  main  thing  Mrs.  Snaith  told 
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you,  was  that  your  mother  was  a  good 
woman,  but  not  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as 
your  father." 

He  did  not  intend  to  misrepresent 
matters  when  he  said  this,  and  DeHa 
answered,  in  all  simplicity,  ^'  She  used 
sometimes  to  make  use  of  strange  phrases, 
and  she  said ' ' 

^^WeU,  she  said?" 

^^  She  said  a  true  church  parson  put  on 
your  mother's  ring,  and  you  have  no  call  to 
think  about  your  father  at  all." 

Sir  Samuel  here  lifted  Delia's  sweet  face 
and  kissed  it ;  then  he  kissed  Amabel.  ^'  Un- 
less I  find  out  something  more,  and  can  prove 
that  these  dear  children  are  mine,  as  they 
should  be,  or  as  they  should  not  be,  I  have 
^no  call,'  as  that  woman  said,  to  give  them 
anything."  This  was  his  thought.  All  his 
thoughts  about  money  matters  were  serious, 
and  almost  solemn.  How  little  he  knew 
when  he  said  this,  that  every  morning  of 
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lier  life,  when  ''that  woman"  prayed,  she 
besought  of  God  that  he  never  might  so 
mistake  matters  as  to  leave  her  children 
anything  that  ought  not  to  come  to  them  ! 

Her  prayer  was  answered  at  that  moment. 
Sir  Samuel  had  received  affection,  and 
given  it.  He  had  received  pleasure,  and 
given  it ;  so  far  all  was  fan*.  He  had  taken 
no  trouble,  and  he  was  to  give  none.  The 
only  time  he  was  ever  to  interfere  in  their 
concerns  was  to  be  for  good. 

And  what  about  those  investigations  ? 

At  first  he  paid  money  to  make  them, 
and  they  always  failed.  Where  he  heard 
that  there  were  people  of  his  own  name, 
he  looked  them  up ;  but  as  time  went  on 
he  tried  more  and  more  to  do  this  cheaply, 
and  at  last  he  first  forbore  them,  and  then 
justified  it.  For  Amias  was  at  work  him- 
self. Sir  Samuel  knew  this,  and  why  should 
the  same  thing  be  paid  for  twice  over  ? 

Amias  left  his  brother  the  next  morning 
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without  having  said  anything  to  him  on  this 
subject ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  such  low  spirits, 
that  Felix  took  for  granted  there  had  been 
some  objection  made  by  the  old  man  to  the 
proposed  engagement.  There  might  be 
another  cause,  and  that  Felix  took  care  not 
to  investigate. 

Amias  went  away,  and  a  few  days  after 
the  two  girls  were  brought  home  by  Sir 
Samuel,  who  afterwards  privately,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  Fehx,  said  that  he 
and  Amias  wished  them  now  to  spend  a 
couple  of  years  at  school.  He  produced 
a  cheque  for  so  much  more  than  Fehx  could 
have  thought  needful,  and  gave  it  with  so 
much  composure,  that  for  a  few  minutes 
astonishment  at  the  proposal  was  lost  in 
astonishment  at  this  unwonted  conduct. 

'^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  wish  them  to 
go,"  he  said,  after  examining  the  cheque 
with  deep  but  perfectly  unconscious  scrutiny. 
He  had  taken  the  children  into  his  charge 
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through  the  management  of  Sarah,  he  had 
gradually  got  used  to  them,  then  become 
fond  of  them,  and  now  they  were  almost  his 
sole  amusement  and  delight. 

He  expressed  this  to  Sir  Samuel,  who  in 
return,  and  not  without  putting  himself 
into  a  passion  over  the  story  of  what  his 
two  guests  had  said,  related  all  that  had 
passed,  including  what  the  two  girls  them- 
selves had  told  him, 

'^  Seven  hundred  pounds  is  a  great  deal  to 
spend  upon  two  years  at  school,"  said  Felix, 
who  was  a  good  deal  nettled  at  being  thus 
set  at  nought,  and  expected  to  do  exactly 
as  other  people  chose — other  people  who 
had  taken  no  trouble  about  the  girls,  and 
incurred  no  responsibihty. 

But  the  matter  was  soon  so  set  before 
him,  that  he  saw  himseK  the  wisdom  of  the 
step.  The  thing  must  be  done,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  it  was  done.  The  most  ample 
inquiries  were   made,    the    most    excellent 
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references  required ;  a  handsome  outfit,  with 
every  Httle  luxury  and  comfort,  was  bought 
for  the  girls  under  Sarah's  superintendence, 
and  Felix,  after  taking  them  to  the  lady  who 
was  to  have  the  charge  of  them,  found  him- 
self at  home  again,  ^'  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,"  walking  about  his  sohtary  garden, 
called  in  to  his  solitary  meals,  and  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  with  himself. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 

Amabel  and   Delia   were   extremely  happy 
with  their  girl  companions  ;  they  made  very 
fair  progress  under  the  masters  provided  for 
them.     Amahel   grew  more   beautiful,   and 
Delia  taller  and  more  graceful,  and,  as  is  the 
way  with  youth,  they  both  lived  a  good  deal 
in  the  present.     They  ceased  to  want  Mrs. 
Snaith,  and  they  did  very  well  without  Coz. 
Of  course  the  rectory  was  still  home,  and 
Coz   was   in   their  thoughts   and  what   he 
would  think,  when  they  were  reproved  for 
any  little  acts  of  idleness  or  inattention,  but 
Sir  Samuel,  now  they  neither  heard  of  him 
nor  from  him,  receded  into  the  background 
of  their  minds.     So  did  not  Amias  or  Dick. 
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They  did  not  come  liome  for  Christmas, 
and  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  if 
they  could  have  known  the  long  discussions 
there  were  between  Sir  Samuel,  Sarah,  and 
Fehx,  as  to  where  their  midsummer  holidays 
should  be  spent. 

Nothing  concerning  their  parentage  had 
been  discovered.  Mrs.  Snaith  could  not  be 
found,  and  there  was  a  great  wish  that  they 
should  not  return  till  something  certain  was 
known  about  them. 

Tom  de  Berenger  came  home  soon  after 
Christmas,  with  his  wife  and  another  infant 
daughter.  He  had  all  his  father's  kindly, 
pleasant  manner,  and  far  more  than  his 
father's  love  of  money.  He  was  almost  a 
miser,  and  one  of  his  first  conversations 
with  Felix  was  a  remonstrance. 

How  could  Felix  have  allowed  such  a 
lavish  house  to  be  kept  at  the  Hall  ?  Such 
servants,  such  waste ;  and  never,  as  a  clergy- 
man, have  lifted  up  his  voice  against  it ! 
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Mrs.  Tom  de  Berenger  had  so  completely 
adopted  her  husband's  views,  that  she  never 
spent  a  shilling  where  sixpence  could  be 
made  to  do,  and  all  her  discourse  was  on 
prudence,  moderation,  and  economy;  in- 
teresting subjects  when  there  is  need  to 
exercise  them,  but  rather  out  of  place  where 
a  wise  liberality,  hospitable  fashions,  and 
pubhc- spirited  generosity  are  more  to  the 
point. 

Nothing  in  his  long  hfe  had  taken  such 
effect  on  him,  as  the  behaviour  and  discourse 
of  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law  took  on 
Sir  Samuel.  He  saw  himself,  caricatured ;  he 
was  exceedingly  ashamed,  both  for  himself 
and  for  them.  For  Tom  could  discuss  even 
at  table,  with  all  earnestness,  the  wasteful 
way  in  which  windfall  apples  and  pears 
were  left  under  the  trees,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  ''  there  were  a  great 
many  more  vegetable  marrows  grown  than 
could  be  used  in  the  household." 
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Sir  Samuel,  thougli  a  hot-tempered  man, 
had  great  self-control,  and  each,  of  his  sons, 
one  after  the  other,  had  kept  that  virtue  in 
full  exercise.  He  would  redden  sometimes, 
when  his  danghter-in-law  would  strike 
in  after  Tom,  and  agree  with  melancholy 
emphasis  ;  but  he  generally  managed  either 
to  hold  his  tongue  or  to  master  his  temper, 
and  rally  his  son  with  tolerable  equanimity. 
But  Tom  de  Berenger  was  one  of  those 
provoking  people  who  are  almost  always 
serious ;  he  would  try  to  argue  the  most 
minute  points  of  economy  with  his  father, 
not  perceiving  that,  whether  he  was  right 
or  wrong,  his  noticing  such  things  at  all 
was  mortifying  and  ridiculous.  Then,  when 
the  old  man  was  secretly  fretted  almost 
past  bearing  by  such  discussions  before  his 
servants  and  his  guests,  Tom  would  make 
him  break  out  at  last  by  some  finishing 
touch,  that  left  it  hard  for  other  auditors 
to  keep  their  countenances. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
penditure that  was  not  important  and 
interesting  to  him — from  the  fires  in  the 
saddle-rooms  to  the  wasted  ends  of  wax- 
candles. 

He  was  a  good  deal  out  of  health,  and 
that  circumstance  helped  his  father  to  be 
forbearing.  He  bore  a  great  deal.  John 
had  never  led  him  such  a  life  as  Tom  did, 
and  Tom  was  not  half  so  bad  as  Tom's  wife. 

There  were  three  nice  little  girls,  to  be 
sure — good,  obedient  children;  and  there  was 
the  baby,  also  a  girl.  Sometimes  Sir  Samuel 
would  say  something  kind  to  their  father 
about  them.  ^'  You'll  have  one  of  the  right 
sort  by-and-by,  my  lad."  ''Yes,"  the  poor 
fellow  would  answer,  with  a  sigh,  "  a  man 
had  need  exercise  all  due  economy  who  has 
such  a  family — four  daughters  already — and 
most  likely  four  sons  coming,  or  four  more 
daughters." 

They  had  naturally,  and  by  Sir  Samuel's 
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own  desire,  taken  up  their  abode  at  the 
Hall  with  him,  and  were  all  supposed  to 
find  their  family  reunion  a  great  blessing 
and  comfort,  but  when  Parliament  met, 
Sir  Samuel  went  to  town  with  a  certain 
alacrity,  though  Tom  was  to  remain  in 
the  country,  London  smoke  not  suiting 
his  delicate  chest. 

Amias  often   dined  with    Sir    Samuel  in 
London.     His  reticence  as  to  Tom's  pecu- 
liarities could  not  be  exceeded.     He  had  got 
his    only   child   home   again ;    come   what 
might,  he  was  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  him.     Tom  had  no  debts  ;   he  was,  ex- 
cepting  one   little   foible,    everything   that 
a  father  could   desire.     How   much  better 
that  he  should  be  such  as  he  was,  than  a 
gambler  or  a  spendthrift !     He  was  a  family 
man,  a  model  father  and  husband.     "  If  I 
only  see  a  grandson,  I  shall  have  all  that 
a  man  can   wish   for  in   this   world,"    Sir 
Samuel  would  often  say  to  himself.     And 
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Amias,  knowing  all  about  his  troubles  when 
in  the  country,  cautiously  forbore  to  ask 
any  awkward  questions ;  Felix  having  let 
him  know  that  the  heir  went  round  every 
day  to  the  greenhouses  and  forcing-houses, 
to  see  that  the  gardeners  did  not  use  too 
much  coal  and  coke.  He  was  said  to  have 
poked  a  lump  out  here  and  there  that  he 
thought  superfluous  ;  and  everybody  heard 
this  anecdote  concerning  him,  excepting 
his  father. 

After  the  Easter  recess.  Sir  Samuel  came 
to  town  again,  looking  rather  worried.  He 
had  gone  through  a  good  deal,  and  was  very 
glad  to  find  that  Tom  and  his  wife  meant 
to  go  to  Clifton  for  a  few  weeks.  Tom  had 
a  nasty  cough  ;  his  wife  wanted  him  to  try 
the  air  there,  and  stay  with  her  mother. 

This  was  all  that  Amias  heard  about  the 
matter.  He  knew  his  uncle  was  in  town,  and 
meant  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  was  busy, 
and  had  not  accomplished  the  visits,  when 
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one  morning,  just  as  he  had.  finished  his 
breakfast,  Fehx,  who  had  come  up  to  town 
for  a  few  days,  being  with  him,  a  telegram 
was  brought  in  from  the  old  uncle's  head 
servant. 

*'Will  you  please,  sir,  come  and  see  Sir 
Samuel?  We  have  lost  Mr.  de  Berenger. 
He  died  at  midnight." 

**Lost  Mr.  de  Berenger  !  " 

How  terrible  it  seemed,  when,  not  two 
minutes  previously,  they  had  been  making 
merry  over  his  pecuUarities !  Fehx,  so  far 
as  the  title  was  concerned,  and  the  very 
small  portion  of  the  property  that  was 
entailed,  was  the  heir.  Neither  of  them 
forgot  that. 

**  I  had  better  not  see  the  poor  old  man," 
said  Felix. 

*^But  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  come 
with  me  to  the  house,"  said  Amias.  ''He 
may  prefer  to  give  directions  to  you." 

'*  He  never  will  "  said  Felix. 
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When  they  reached  the  house,  Sarah  and 
some  weeping  women- servants  met  them  in 
the  hall.  They  asked  how  the  calamity 
had  happened.  '^  He  broke  a  blood-vessel," 
she  whispered,  ^^and  only  lived  a  few  hours. 
They  fetched  his  father  from  the  House  to 
hear  this  awful  news." 

Amias  felt  his  heart  and  courage  sink, 
as  he  turned  the  lock  of  the  library  door, 
and  entered  it  alone. 

Sir  Samuel  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  with 
his  hands  clasping  his  knees,  and  his  head 
down.  One  small  leaf  of  the  shutter  behind 
him  had  been  folded  back,  and  a  narrow 
beam  of  sunshine  streamed  down  from  the 
aperture.  Otherwise,  nothing  had  been 
changed  since  the  previous  night,  and  a 
lamp  was  still  burning  on  the  table. 

Amias  sat  down,  and  had  not  a  word  to 
say.  He  felt  perfectly  powerless  to  find 
any  consolation  for  such  a  calamity  as  this. 

The    old    uncle    appeared  to    notice   his 
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presence,  for  in  two  or  three  minutes  he 
slowly  lifted  his  head,  and  looking  at  him 
with  a  puzzled  and  half-stupefied  air,  said, 
*^I  thought  yoa  would  come."  Then  he 
added,  in  a  low,  inward  voice,  "  It  was  one 
o'clock  when  they  fetched  me  home  ;  hut  " 
' — spreading  his  hands  ahout — ^'  it  was  no 
use, — I  had  no  son  to  send  my  answer  to." 

Amias  was  distressed  for  him  to  the  point 
of  shedding  two  or  three  compassionate 
tears,  and  they  did  more  for  the  desolate 
old  man  than  any  words  could  have  accom- 
plished. At  the  sight  of  human  emotion 
and  pity,  he  seemed  to  wake  up  from  the 
stupor  that  was  killing  him,  and,  as  if  by 
imitation  of  another,  to  thaw,  and  be  no 
more  a  statue,  but  a  man. 

He  was  able  to  weep  for  his  lost  son — 
his  last  child  :  but  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow  had  almost  prostrated  him  ;  his  mind 
was  confused,  and  his  speech  was  thick. 

"  Is  there    anything  I  can    do    for  you  ? 
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Are  there  any  arrangements  that  you 
would  wish  me  to  make  ?— or  shall  Felix 
make  them  ?  "  asked  Amias,  afterwards. 

*'  Felix  may  go  to  Clifton,  and  do — 
whatever  he  pleases.  You  must  stay  with 
me." 

''YouwHlnot  see  FeHx  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  have  enough  to  bear 
without  seeing  him." 

^'  He  will  not  like  to  act  without  some 
instructions." 

^'  Then  I  leave  you  two  to  arrange  mat- 
ters between  you.  Yoic  know  that  I  shall 
be  satisfied." 

So  the  two  cousins  of  this  poor  miser, 
having  leave  to  do  what  they  thought  fit- 
ting for  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  now 
desolate  father,  had  his  body  brought  home 
to  Sir  Samuel's  country  house,  invited  a 
number  of  guests,  and  had  him  buried  with 
even  more  state  and  pomp  than  is  usual. 
Considering  that  one  of  them  was,  in  part. 
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his  heir,  and  that  the  other  had  been  almost 
his  rival  in  the  old  man's  affections,  this 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do. 

Amias  brought  the  father  down  to  attend 
the  funeral,  and  Felix  read  the  service. 

''  It  was  a  grand  burying,"  said  one  of 
the  admiring  crowd.  *' But,  dear  sakes ! 
how  he  would  have  grudged  the  expense, 
poor  gentleman,  if  he  had  known  !  " 

Sir  Samuel  went  back  to  his  desolate 
home.  His  son's  widow  and  her  four 
children  soon  joined  him,  and  the  former 
made  him  as  miserable  by  her  jealousy  of 
the  two  nephews  as  she  had  done  previously 
by  her  parsimony." 

*'  She  never  lets  me  have  a  quiet  hour," 
he  said  to  Felix;  ^' she's  always  hinting 
that  her  poor  children  are  nothing  to  me, 
compared  with  Amias  and  you." 

^^You  might  at  least  tell  her  that  she 
has  no  cause  for  jealousy  as  far  as  I  am 
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concerned,"  replied  Felix,  in  his  most  dis- 
passionate manner.  "But  as  to  Amias  — 
I  think  I  should  be  jealous  of  Amias,  if  I 
were  in  her  place." 

"  She  ought  not  to  grudge  me  what  little 
comfort  I  have  left  in  this  world." 

''  Then  you  should  not  leave  her  in  any 
doubt,  uncle,  but  tell  her  plainly  what 
splendid  provision  there  is  for  her  and  her 
children." 

"  I  want  Amias  to  live  in  my  house 
always  when  I  am  in  London." 

Then,  when  Felix  was  silent,  he  went  on. 

'^  You  don't  suj)pose  his  temperance  no- 
tions would  annoy  me  ?  Besides,  I  have  told 
you  before,  that  I  mean  to  retire,  if  I  can 
get  a  good  offer  for  the  concern.  Wby 
should  I  keep  it  up  any  longer — that  is,  if 
I  can  sell  it  advantageously  ?  " 

Felix  being  still  silent,  he  said,  with  irri- 
tation, "  But  you  understand  nothing  of 
business,  nephew  jjarson." 
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'^I  can  fully  understand  that,  at  your 
age,  and  with  your  considerable  wealth,  it 
must  be  best  for  you  to  retire." 

He  then  inquired  about  Amabel  and 
Delia. 

FeHx  confessed  that  he  could  not  decide 
where  to  take  them  for  their  midsummer 
holidays,  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
parted  from  them  during  that  time. 

Sir  Samuel  replied  that  Mrs.  de  Berenger 
wanted  to  take  her  children  to  the  sea ; 
and  as  his  affliction  had  been  so  recent, 
there  would  be  no  visitors  at  his  house ; 
therefore  the  whole  party,  including  Amias 
and  Dick,  had  better  come  and  stay  with 
him. 

If  Mrs.  de  Berenger  was  to  be  absent,  Felix 
felt  that  the  girls  would  be  safe  from  risk 
of  hearing  anything  that  he  wished  to  shield 
them  from.  She  was  the  only  person  likely 
to  speak.  But  he  did  not  care  to  leave  his 
own  home,  though  he   promised   to   bring 
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tlie  girls  frequently  to  see — "  to  see  their 
kind  old  friend,"  he  concluded,  after  a 
pause. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  mother  of  these 
loved  and  admired  creatures  tried  hard  to 
bear  her  hfe  without  them.  It  was  strange, 
she  thought,  that  she  should  have  so  deeply 
loved  her  husband  when  he  was  unkind,  de- 
based, and  unworthy,  and  yet  that  she  could 
not  love  him  now,  when  he  was  trying  so 
strenuously  to  do  well,  when  he  loved  her, 
was  proud  of  her,  and  wished  nothing  more 
than  to  work  for  her  and  make  her  com- 
fortable. She  tried,  with  tolerable  success, 
to  hide  her  dislike.  She  never  said  a  bitter 
thing,  and  would  sit  for  hours  patiently 
sewing,  and  never  once  asking  him  to  leave 
off  singing  those  hymns  that  she  knew 
were  intended  for  her  pleasure  and  edifica- 
tion. She  cooked  his  meals  punctually, 
she   kept    his    clothing    clean   and   whole, 
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but  when  he  went  out  on  his  temperance 
errands,  she  would  drop  her  work  on  her 
knees  and  think,  and  the  tears  would  steal 
down  her  cheeks  unaware.  And  her  con- 
science sometimes  disturbed  her ;  her  sense 
of  duty  sometimes  appeared  to  pull  her 
two  different  ways.  Had  she  truly  been 
kind  to  her  darUngs  ?  "What  if,  after  all, 
they  should  discover  what  she  had  done  ? 
Oh  how  far  more  bitter  it  would  be  for 
them,  than  it  could  have  been  to  have 
grown  up  aware  of  their  father's  disgrace  I 
And  yet  what  happy,  peaceful  lives  she 
had  bought  for  them,  and  paid  for  these 
with  the  best  years  of  her  own — with  the 
effacement  of  her  own  prospects.  She  had 
lost  them  for  herself,  but  won  them  to  such  a 
far  better  lot,  that  they  could  well  dispense 
with  her.  She  had  procured  for  them 
such  good  teaching,  that  she  was  for  ever 
their  inferior.  She  had  robbed  herself  of 
their   love,    but   she  would  rather  rue   the 
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loss  of  it  than  that  they  should  want  for 
anything. 

Would  she  do  it  again  if  her  time  came 
over  again  ?  That  was  the  daily  question 
she  asked  herself.  She  always  answered 
it  the  same  way,  and  prayed  to  God  that 
He  would  not  count  the  mistake — if  it  was 
one — a  sin. 

It  was  Uzziah's  reformation  that  turned 
all  her  axioms  into  doubt;  he  never  said 
any  bad  words  now.  If  she  had  kept 
her  daughters  in  their  own  rank  of  life, 
they  might  have  come  back  to  him,  and 
learned  no  evil  in  their  humble  home. 
And  he  would  have  been  pleased  with 
them ;  he  must  have  loved  them.  Yes, 
but  she  felt  that  this  need  not  trouble 
her.  He  did  well  enough  without  them ; 
never  had  seen  one,  nor  cared  for  the 
other.  She  need  not  think  of  him.  The 
children  were  hers,  and  she  humbly  prayed 
every  day  that  she  might  be  forgiven  for 
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the  concealment  she  had  practised,  in 
giving  np  everything  for  their  sake. 

Uzziah  was  not  very  observant.  He  was 
satisfied  when  she  would  talk,  and  did  not 
notice  how  she  always  drew  him  away  from 
personal  matters — from  his  expressions  of 
pleasure  at  her  presence,  pride  in  her 
appearance,  or  love  for  her  person ;  and 
was  willing  to  hear  him  enlarge  on  his 
speeches  of  all  the  ^^  temperance  gentlemen" 
who  patronized  him,  and  the  good  he 
hoped  he  was  doing.     • 

Sometimes  the  sudden  utterance  of  a 
famiHar  name  would  make  her  turn  white 
to  the  lips. 

"  He's  a  rare  one,"  Uzziah  exclaimed  one 
night,  speaking  of  Amias ;  ''he  does  know 
how  to  lay  about  him !  " 

She  trembled  on  hearing  this,  but  dared 
say  no  more  than,  ''  Oh,  he  do  ?  Well,  I've 
heard  you  say  so  before." 

''Now,  his  brother,"   continued  Uzziah, 
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"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him.  I 
reaUy  don't." 

^^  Why  not?" 

**Why  not?  Well,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
know  how  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Amias  is  all  downright  and 
straightforward.  He's  against  the  piihhcans 
and  against  the  hrewers,  and  more  than 
all  against  the  distillers.  But  his  brother 
— what's  his  name,  again  ?  Not  Stephen,  I 
know,  but  something  like  it.  His  brother's 
notion  seems  to  be  to  hit  out  pretty  generally 
all  round.  He  seems  to  think  we're  all 
to  blame.  My  word,  he  made  me  feel, 
though  I  am  temperance  lecturing,  as  if  he 
said  to  me,  ^  Thou  art  the  man.'  " 

^'He  can't  well  make  out  that  you 
encourage  folks  to  drink,  nor  to  sell  drink, 
nor  to  make  drink,"  observed  Mrs.  Dill, 
who  was  willing  to  hear  anything  Uzziah 
might  have  to  say  about  her  children's 
guardian. 
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''Well,  my  dear,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, he  does.  A  good  many  of  the  chief 
sympathizers  were  aggravated  with  him  for 
that,  as  I  could  see  last  night.  '  What's 
the  good  of  our  denying  ourselves  every- 
think  for  this  cause,'  says  one  of  them  to 
me,  'if  we're  to  be  treated  like  this? '  I  took 
particular  notice  of  what  Mr.  de  Berenger 
said,  because  I  thought,  so  far  as  there 
seemed  to  be  anything  in  the  argument, 
I  would  use  it.  But  it  was  nothing  of  an 
argument  at  all.  He  says  the  world  is  ruled 
by  opinion,  and  that  so  long  as  folks — a  good 
many  of  them — are  ashamed  of  their  opinions, 
then  their  opinions  cannot  spread  as  they 
should  do.  He  says  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
under  whom  the  conscience  of  the  world 
grows,  and  it  is  often  those  who  conceit 
themselves  that  they  have  the  most  light 
that  are  most  full  of  doubt,  and  so  keep  that 
great  conscience  back  from  its  expansion. 
'If  you   pretend    to   be    candid,'    said   he. 
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*  and  if  you  say  that  the  vast  body  of  men 
who  get  their  living  by  this  traffic  can  never 
be  expected  to  give  it  np — you,  too,  who 
believe  yourselves  to  be  on  God's  side — you 
are  in  an  awful  case ;  you  are  fighting  against 
Him.  How  dare  you  think,'  says  he,  Hhat 
such  and  such  improvements  are  not  to 
be  expected?  Who  taught  you  that  they 
were  needed  ?  Their  guilt  is  small,  whose 
covetousness  urges  them  on  to  sell  this 
poison,  compared  with  yours,  who  are 
ashamed  to  believe  and  confess  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  moving  yet  on  the  dark 
face  of  the  waters.'  " 

^'Then,"  said  Mrs.  Dill— for  he  paused 
here,  and  she  wanted  to  continue  talking  of 
her  late  master — ''  I  expect,  if  we  are  to 
prepare  for  the  time  when  no  more  spirits 
at  all  to  speak  of,  are  to  be  drunk,  there 
must  be  hobs  made  to  every  grate,  for  keep- 
ing the  teapots  warm." 

'^  Not  so,"  repHed  Uzziah ;  ^^  for,  my  dear, 

VOL.  IIT.  I 
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if  you'll  believe  me,  the  doctors  want  to 
take  a  good  part  of  our  tea  from  us  too." 

^^No!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  DiU.  ^' "Well,  I 
wonder  what  next  ?  " 

'^Well,  they  say  that  tea — so  mnch  as 
many  of  ns  drink — makes  folks  to  have 
shaking  hands ;  they  say  there's  no  nourish- 
ment in  it  worth  naming,  and  we  ought  to 
drink  either  pure  water,  or  cocoa,  or  good 
milk." 

^^The  land  that  grows  barley  and  hops 
won't  be  enough,  then,"  she  remarked,  '^to 
lay  down  in  grass  for  the  cows  that  are  to 
yield  the  milk." 

^^  Not  it.  I  said  so  to  Mr.  de  Berenger, 
after  the  meeting." 

'^  I  expect  yon  had  him  there,"  observed 
the  wife. 

^^No.  What  do  yon  think  he  made  for 
answer  ?  Why,  that  water  was  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  drinks  a  man  could  take, 
and  very  fattening  too  !  " 
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"  My  word !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dill,  quite 
surprised,  and  looking  up  with  a  soft  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  which  had  been  brought  there 
by  the  pleasant  excitement  of  this  talk 
concerning  one  who  was  so  near  to  her 
darlings. 

^'  He  did  indeed,  my  dear,  and  Mr.  Amias 
backed  him.  But  if  it  ain't  a  Hberty  to  say  it, 
I  think  for  once  he  was  mighty  glad  to  step 
down  from  the  platform  when  our  lecture 
was  over ;  for  if  ever  there  were  two  pretty 
young  ladies  in  this  world,  Mr.  de  Berenger 
brought  those  two  with  him,  and  set  them 
down  beside  an  old  lady  with  long  curls, 
right  in  front  of  the  platform.  And  I  think 
one  of  those  two  made  the  temperance 
cause  seem  to  Mr.  Amias  as  if  he  wished  it 
was  further." 

*'0h,  my  beauties,  my  dears!"  thought 
the  mother.  "How  near  I  was  to  going 
with  your  poor  father  to  that  lecture ;  and 
to  think  now  that  I  should  thank  God  I 
kept  away  and  did  not  see  you !  " 
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CHAPTEE  YI. 

''  When  God  gives,"  said  Uzziah,  ^^He  gives 
with  bofcli  hands.  He  has  given  me  pardon 
for  my  crimes,  He  has  given  me  back  my 
wife  (ten  times  better  than  she  was  before), 
and  now — this  child." 

Uzziah  took  up  the  baby  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  little  fellow  opened  his  dark  eyes  and 
spread  out  his  two-days'-old  hands. 

The  doctor  left  the  small  clean  chamber, 
but  not  without  an  involuntary  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows,  and  a  scrutinizing  glance 
at  this  man. 

'^  My  dear,"  said  Hannah  Dill,  as  the 
door  was  quietly  shut,  "  you  have  no  call 
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to  use  that  word.  It  worry  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  to  hear  you  do  it." 

^^  What's  for  ever  in  a  man's  mind  must 
come  out  now  and  then,"  he  answered. 

Her  white  lips  trembled  sHghtly ;  and, 
a  different  husband  altogether  from  his 
former  self,  he  immediately  apologized. 
He  promised  to  use  more  circumspection. 
Then,  mindful  of  her  late  danger,  he  began 
to  employ  some  of  the  kindly  flattery  that 
a  new-made  mother  loves  best  to  hear, 
admiring  the  infant. 

"  Did  anybody  ever  see  such  big  dark 
eyes  ? — for  all  the  world  like  3^om^s,  my  dear. 
I  hope,  please  God,  he  will  be  like  you. 
A  very  pretty  boy,  to  be  sure ;  and  what 
a  weight  on  my  arm  already  !  " 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  feeble  mother,  turning 
her  head  on  her  pillow,  "he  is  a  very  fine 
babe  to  look  to." 

"  I  shall  be  as  proud  as  ever  was  of  the 
little  chap,"  continued  Uzziah,  laying  him 
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down  beside  her  with  a  smile  of  real 
affection ;  '^  it's  what  I've  been  wanting 
this  long  time,  though  I  scarce  knew  it — 
a  child  of  my  own.  Ever  since  I  had  you 
again  I  felt  I  could  not  be  easy ;  as  if  it 
hurt  me  to  see  you  in  the  house  all  alone." 

^^Did  you  feel  to  want  those  that  are 
gone  ?  "  asked  the  mother,  with  a  certain 
pang.  She  was  beginning  to  do  more  than 
tolerate  her  poor  husband,  and  the  notion 
of  his  having  yearned  for  the  children  she 
had  taken  from  him  gave  her  keen  pain. 

'^Well,  I  did;  but  there  are  things  you 
know  as  we  agreed  never  to  speak  on." 

^'  Ay,"  answered  the  wife,  '^but  you  may 
say  what  you  have  in  your  mind  this  once." 
She  thought  this  addition  to  her  punishment 
for  having  made  them  happy  at  her  own 
expense,  was  a  bitterness  that  she  must  not 
shrink  from  as  regarded  these  lost  treasures, 
and  she  listened  when  he  said — 

"  My  dear,  you  would  have  been  all  the 
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mother  to  them.  I  should  Hke  to  have 
seen  it.  And  there  ain't  a  douht  but  what 
they'd  have  been  great  blessings  to  us,  and 
I  should  soon  have  got  very  fond  of  them." 

She  looked  at  him  with  pity,  almost  with 
fear. 

^^  Only,"  he  continued,  ^^  they  would  have 
known." 

'*  They  must  ha'  known,"  she  answered, 
sighing. 

-Ay." 

*'  Don't  you  think,  then,  Uzziah,  'tis  best 
as  it  is?" 

"  'Tis  best  as  God  willed  it,"  he  answered, 
seriously. 

-  Ay;  but  that's  not  what  I  meant,"  she 
cried,  piteously.  '^  The  only  time  we  spoke 
on  these,  you  said,  '  They're  well  off.'  " 

-  We  know  they  are,  Hannah." 

She  assented  with  hysterical  tears.  "  Ay, 
I  know  my  blessings,  my  dears  are  better 
off  than  ever  they  could  be  with  me.     Let 
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me  hear  you  say  that  you  do  not  wish  we 
had  them  again." 

'^  I  could  not  exactly  say  that,  my  dear  ; 
for  since  I  knew  this  little  fellow  was 
coming,  I  have  many  times  dreamed  that 
I  was  in  quod  again,  and  that  I  saw  that 
other  little  one  with  flaxen  hair — a  pretty 
creature ! — trotting  about  on  the  floor. 
Considering  what  a  bad  father  I  made 
her,  you'll  think  that  was  strange.  Little 
Ammy — why,  she  would  have  been  very 
nigh  seventeen  year  old  by  this  time." 
Seeing  that  she  was  unable  to  restrain  her 
tears,  he  added,  '^  Don't  fret,  my  dear;  we 
have  talked  about  her  again  for  once  and 
for  all,  for  you  see  it  has  been  once  too 
often." 

^^  Ay,  it's  more  than  I  can  bear.  God 
forgive  me  !  "  repHed  the  mother. 

Uzziah,  mistaking  her  meaning,  continued. 
'^  So  now  let  them  sleep  in  the  bosom  of 
the   Son   of    God ;    you    shall   have  them 
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again.  And  meanwhile  get  well  so  fast 
as  you  may,  for  the  sake  of  this  new 
blessing." 

He  presently  went  out,  and  Hannah  Dill 
turned  her  head,  and  looked  with  yearning 
pity  and  love  at  her  new-born  child.  An 
inheritance  of  shame  was  his.  He  was  to 
know  from  the  first  that  his  poor  father  had 
been  a  disgrace  to  him.  But  yet  in  his  case 
there  could  be  nothing  to  conceal ;  he  would 
sit  upon  the  knee  of  this  man,  his  poor 
father,  and  get  used  to  him — would  like 
to  drink  out  of  his  cup,  and  be  carried  on 
his  shoulder.  He  would  not  shrink  then 
from  him.  No ;  but  perhaps  he  would  be 
not  the  less  dragged  down,  but  the  more, 
for  that.  What  would  a  father  mean  in  his 
mind  ?  Why,  somebody  who  was  good  now, 
but  had  been  wicked.  A  father  was  an 
ex-convict,  the  kindest  man  he  knew  ;  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  who  was  fond  of  him. 

Must  he,  then,  be  told  so  young  ?     Yes  ; 
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or  else  it  must  be  concealed  from  him  till 
accident  or  necessity  made  him  aware  of 
it,  and  then  he  must  stand  the  shock  as 
best  he  could. 

'^  You're  not  to  play  at  getting  drunk," 
said  a  poor  mother  to  her  little  five-year-old 
boy. 

''  Father  used  to  drink." 

^^  Ay;  but  poor  father  never  drinks  now. 
He  never  rolls  about,  he  never  strikes 
Dicky  now.    Father's  kind,  father's  good." 

''And  Dicky  means  to  be  good,"  said 
the  child;  "but  Dicky  must  get  drunk 
first,  and  have  larks  too,  just  as  father 
did." 

Dicky  was  far  too  young  to  be  reasoned 
with,  and  he  had  something  more  than 
knowledge  already.  He  had  experience ; 
limited  certainly,  but  disastrous,  for  it 
showed  him  that  a  man  was  a  creature  who 
ought  to  be  good  in  the  end,  but  must 
be    expected  to   play   with   evil   first ;    go 
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down  into  the  mire,  in  fact,  and  there  re- 
main, until  he  had  sufficiently  disported 
himself. 

Hannah  Dill,  though  her  husband  had 
loved  her  and  trusted  her,  and  found  in 
her  his  whole  dehght  and  comfort  since 
he  had  got  her  back,  was  by  no  means  at 
peace  ;  she  knew  that  the  burglary  he  had 
been  tried  for  was  not  the  only  crime  he 
had  on  his  conscience.  She  had  got  used 
to  fear,  on  his  account ;  every  unexpected 
knock  at  her  humble  door  startled  her.  He 
had  himself,  from  time  to  time,  fits  of 
depression,  when  something,  she  knew  not 
what,  but  guessed  to  be  the  memory  of 
a  crime,  would  seem  to  fall  on  him  hke  a 
blight ;  and  then,  whatever  he  w^as  doing, 
he  would  rise  and  go  to  shut  himself  up  in 
a  little  empty  attic  that  they  rented,  and 
there  she  would  hear  his  inarticulate  crying 
to  God,  and  sometimes  his  gi'oans  and 
sighs.     She  w^ould  sometimes  steal  upstairs 
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after  him  and  listen,  but  she  was  too 
much  awed  to  call  to  him.  Though  he 
had  risen  into  an  atmosphere  in  which  she 
could  not  breathe,  it  had  been  from  a 
deep  that  she  had  not  sounded.  He  was 
above  her  and  beneath  her,  and  she  could 
not  freely  communicate  with  him  any  more 
than  she  could  rest. 

One  evening,  however,  when  the  child 
was  about  four  months  old,  an  incident, 
small  in  itself,  added  greatly  to  her  feeling 
of  insecurity.  She  was  nursing  him,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  when  a  sudden 
noise  seemed  to  startle  the  infant,  and  he 
turned  his  dark  eyes  with  an  evident  ex- 
pression of  apprehension. 

'^  Bless  the  babe  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  '^  how 
intelligent  he  do  look  now  and  then  1 " 

''He  is  the  very  moral  of  you,"  rephed 
Uzziah,  ''when  he  looks  round  in  that  sort 
of  way." 

"  Do  I  have  a  startled,  frightened  look, 
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then?"  she  answered,  and  immediately  re- 
pented her  words,  for  Uzziah  became  ex- 
tremely pale ;  and,  looking  down  at  her 
babe,  she  seemed  to  see  in  his  little  face 
something  like  an  inherited  expression.  As 
she  had  beheld  the  reflection  of  their 
father's  yearning  wistfulness  in  the  faces 
of  his  sisters,  she  thought  now  she  could 
trace  the  thought  of  her  own  heart  in  the 
eyes  of  this  child. 

She  continued  to  look  down  on  the  little 
head,  for  she  could  not  meet  her  husband's 
eyes.  She  heard  him  sob,  and  then  he 
fell  on  his  knees.  "  0  God,  it  was  a  sin 
— it  was  a  sin!"  he  muttered.  '^0  God, 
forgive  me — I  took  her  back  ! " 

''You  did  not  wish  to  take  me  back?" 
she  replied,  still  without  looking  at  him. 
"You  know  we  both  of  us  wished  we  might 
part  that  night  when  we  prayed  as  we 
knelt  asunder  on  the  common." 

' '  Ay,  but  the   next   morning,  and  while 
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the  storm  went  on,  and  when  I  knew  how 
miserable  you  were  along  of  coming  back 
to  me,  I  seemed  to  be  urged  many  times 
to  let  you  go.     And  it  was  too  hard." 

She  answered  with  quiet  moderation. 
'^  But  you  cannot  help  but  know  that  now 
I  have  this  babe  at  my  breast,  I  cannot 
wish  what  I  might  have  done  if  God  had 
not  sent  him. — He  will  never  be  a  dis- 
grace to  us,  Uzziah,"  she  presently  added, 
in  a  still  kinder  tone.  '*  I  have  heard  you 
pray  nights  for  him,  so  deep  and  so  hearty, 
as  people  cannot  pray,  I  am  certain,  unless 
God  has  answered  already  in  heaven.  No, 
the  poor  lamb,  God  bless  him  !  will  never 
be  a  disgrace  to  any  one." 

"But  I  shall  be  a  disgrace  to  him,"  cried 
the  father,  almost  grovelling  on  the  floor. 
"I  shall  enter  in;  but,  oh!  it  will  be 
through  a  bitter  death,  for  I  shall  die  as — 
as  I  should  do." 

"  Who  told  you  so?"  she  answered,  white 
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to  the  lips ;  and  then  she  added  more 
faintly,  ^'And  what  death  do  you  mean?" 
But  she  knew. 

He  lifted  himself  sHghtly  till  he  could 
lay  his  arms  on  the  seat  of  the  wooden 
chair,  then  with  his  face  resting  upon  them. 
"  Who  told  me  so  ?  "  he  repeated.  *^  The 
same  voice  in  my  soul  that  told  me  of 
my  pardon.  I  am  always  told  so.  The 
Gospel  saves,  I  thank  my  God,  but  the 
law  must  take  its  course — and  it  will." 

*^  Oh !  I  fare  very  faint,"  cried  the  poor 
woman,  and  a  strange  fluttering  in  her 
heart  and  in  her  throat  appeared  almost 
to  suffocate  her;  but  when  she  fell  back 
in  her  chair,  and  he,  starting  up,  brought 
her  some  water,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would 
take  the  child  from  her,  she  cried  out, 
though  faintly,  '^  No,  no ;  let  him  be.  I 
shall  not  drop  him.     No." 

"  I'm  not  to  touch  him  ?  "  asked  Uzziah. 

^^No." 
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She  struggled  with  herself,  and  sat  up- 
right, though  still  deadly  pale.  The  poor 
man  was  sitting  opposite  to  her,  looking 
more  haggard  and  melancholy  than  usual. 

'^  Uzziah,"  she  said,  ^'I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  you,  as  soon  as  I  fare  ahle  to  get 
out  my  words." 

He  waited  some  minutes,  while  she  wiped 
away  a  few  heart-sick  tears,  and  gathered 
her  child  again  to  her  hreast. 

^^  I  wished  to  say,"  she  sighed  at  last, 
^^  as  I've  noticed  something  in  you  lately 
that's  much  in  your  favour." 

Her  manner  was  cold,  though  perfectly 
gentle.     He  made  no  reply. 

^'  I've  noticed  that  you're  much  more 
humhle  lately — more  abased  before  God, 
and  quiet.  I  believe  God  have  forgiven 
you.  But  this  babe  " — then  she  paused,  as 
if  irresolute ;  and  suddenly,  with  passionate 
anguish,  went  on — '^if  God  does  indeed 
hear  your  prayers,  I,  that  am  his  mother, 
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beg  you — I  that  almost  died  to  give  him 
birth,  and  that  love  him  more  than  any 
mortal  thing — I  beg  you  to  pray  God  to 
take  him  from  me,  and  to  leave  me  desolate 
— soon.     Pray  that  he  may  be  taken  soon." 

'^  You  must  not  talk  like  that,"  answered 
Uzziah,  with  frightened  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  ^dll.     0  Jesus,  take  him  !  " 

'^Listen  to  me,  Hannah.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  I  came  to  speak  so  plainly,  but, 
whatever  it  may  cost  me,  if  you  will,  I'll 
now  let  you  go  your  ways,  and  take  him 
with  you." 

''  No.  Whatever  happens,  I  must  be 
nigh,  that  I  may  know  it.  It  would  seem 
to  come  to  pass  every  day,  if  I  was  from 
you." 

''  There  have  been  times,  Hannah,  when 
I've  thought  it  might  be  my  duty  to  con- 
fess it." 

She  shuddered. 

^*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  you^  my  poor  wife." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'^It  could  never  be  your  duty,"  slie  an- 
swered, almost  calmly,  '^  unless  somebody 
else  was  suspected — that  be  bad  done  tbe 
deed,  and  not  you." 

'^  Tbat  is  wbat  I  bave  come  to  tbink." 

'*  Eeacb  me  down  my  bonnet,  Uzziah. 
I  sball  suffocate,  unless  I  get  out  into  tbe 
air." 

*^You  cannot  carry  tbe  babe,  Hannab," 
said  ber  busband,  wben  ber  bonnet  was  on, 
and  sbe  was  drawing  ber  woollen  sbawl  over 
ber  sboulders  and  tbe  infant's  bead. 

^^Yes,  lean." 

^'  It's  ten  o'clock  at  nigbt." 

^*  I  know  it  is." 

'^  Hannab,  if  you  mean  to  go  for  good, 
you'll  give  me  a  kiss  first — won't  you, 
Hannab  ?  " 

Sbe  turned  and  looked  at  bim  as  .sbe 
stood  in  tbe  doorway.  Her  intentions  came 
like  a  flasb,  and  cbanged  so  rougbly  tbat 
tbey  seemed  to  tear  ber  beart  to  pieces — 
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as  a  stormy  sea  tears  the  trembling  strand  ; 
her  intention  had  come,  and  it  was  gone — 
for  how  could  she  kiss  him  ? 

She  stood  with  her  white  face  intent  on 
his  white  face,  and  she  stared  into  his  eyes. 
•^'I  am  coming  hack,"  she  said,  huskily. 
•^^Only  let  me  go  out,  if  only  for  a  moment." 

*'I  shall  not  follow  you,  Hannah.  And 
you  may  he  sure  that  I  believe  you  are 
coming  back." 

^^Why?" 

^^  Because,  if  I  thought  the  other  thing, 
it  would  be  I  that  should  go  out.  Would 
I  leave  my  wife  and  babe  to  flee  away  at 
this  time  o'  night  ?  Hannah,  sit  you  down 
in  the  rocking-chair,  and  I'll  go,  and  never 
come  near  you  but  once  a  week,  just  to 
bring  you  what  money  I've  earned.  I'll 
go  now.  Only  say  you  forgive  me,  and  let 
me  have  a  kiss  of  you  and  the  child." 

*^  Forgive  you  for  what  ?  " 

*^  For  taking  you  back." 
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'*I  thouglit  at  the  time  it  were  right  I 
should    come    back,    and    I   cannot    think 

now "    Then  she  looked  at  him  again — 

at  his  face,  and  at  his  hands — and  knew 
she  conld  not  give  the  desired  kiss ;  so 
she  repeated,  ^'  And  I  mean  to  come  back." 
He  opened  the  door.  The  night  was  still 
and  dark,  but  quite  clear.  She  longed  for 
light,  and  wanted  to  see  movement.  The 
little  tenement  she  and  her  husband  rented,, 
was  a  lean-to  against  some  warehouses  be- 
longing to  a  great  Manchester  manufac- 
turer; the  alley,  of  which  it  formed  one 
whole  side,  being  faced  by  another  w^are- 
house,  was  perfectly  silent  and  deserted  at 
that  time  of  night. 

She  went  out  down  the  alley,  and  soon 
found  herself  in  a  well-lighted  street,  full 
of  shops,  and,  as  she  walked,  was  suddenly 
startled  out  of  her  deep  reverie,  by  finding 
herself  near  a  great  concert-room  in  which 
a  temperance  lecture  had  lately  been  held^ 
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and  wliich  she  liad  attended.  There  had 
been  a  concert  in  it  that  night,  which  was 
just  over ;  the  people  were  streaming  out, 
and  calHng  for  their  carriages.  She  shrank 
back  again,  and  passed  from  among  some 
women,  who  were  admiring  the  ladies' 
dresses,  and  commenting  on  their  appear- 
ance. There  was  some  mistake,  as  there  so 
often  is.  Some  of  the  people  were  waiting 
by  one  door,  while  their  carriages  were 
at  another.  The  shutters  of  a  shop  close 
to  her  were  put  up,  and  she  leaned  against 
them  for  support,  while  the  noise  made 
by  the  footmen  and  cabmen  served  in 
some  sort  to  distract  her  from  her  im- 
portunate sense  of  misery  and  suffering 
and  fear.  Then,  striking  full  on  her  ears, 
and  rousing  her  at  once  to  keen  attention, 
came  a  name  that  she  knew. 

*'Sir  Samuel  de  Berenger's  carriage  stops 
the  way."  And  there  it  was.  She  knew 
the  footman,  she  knew  the  coachman,  and 
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she  turned  lier  faded  eyes  to  mark  wha 
would  enter.  But  no,  tlie  intended  occu- 
pants did  not  appear,  and  wlien  it  had 
stood  for  ten  short  moments  allotted  to 
it,  the  police  made  it  pass  on  and  give 
way  to  another. 

^^  It's  a  chance  missed,"  she  murmured 
faintly.  ^^I'd  rather  have  seen  even  Sir 
Samuel,  than  nobody  that  belonged  to 
them  at  all;  "and  as  she  turned,  and  there 
were  more  carriages,  and  there  was 
more  shouting — ^^  Come  on,  come  on  !  "^ 
cried  a  voice  close  at  her  elbow ;  '^  I  see  the 
carriage.  Keep  it  in  view,  and  I'll  bring 
out  the  girls,  or  we  may  wait  here  till  mid- 
night." 

Dick  de  Berenger ! — and  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  was  Amias.  She 
stood  as  if  fascinated,  till  some  one  brushed 
her  elbow — a  lady,  who  wore  the  hood  of 
her  opera  cloak  over  her  head.  She  was 
dressed    in    white,    and    before     the    poor 
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woman  could  take  her  dazzled  eyes  off 
her,  and  notice  that  Felix  had  her  on  his 
arm,  another  lady  passed  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  httle  laugh  assured  her  that 
it  was  her  Delia. 

'*  Hold  your  shawl  well  over  you,"  cried 
Dick;  ^'  you'll  not  catch  cold." 

The  mother  followed,  irresistibly  drawn 
on. 

^' Oh  no,"  answered  Delia.  '^  As  "if  I 
ever  caught  cold  !  " 

*'  Amabel  touched  my  babe's  head,"  mur- 
mured the  mother,  ''and  my  shoulder." 
She  looked  down.  Yes,  there  was  proof  of 
it :  two  or  three  i^etals  from  an  overblown 
rose  in  Amabel's  bouquet  had  fallen  on 
her  shawl,  and  were  resting  on  the  head 
of  the  child. 

The  mother  felt  a  strange  sense  of 
warmth  and  joy,  as  she  pressed  on.  She 
could  still  see  the  carriage,  and  the  two 
white  figures  were  being  quickly  conducted 
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after  it.  She  did  not  dare  to  come  very 
near,  but  she  saw  them  both  enter,  and 
heard  them  speak  while  gathering  up  the 
fallen  leaves  from  her  shawl,  as  if  they  had 
been  drifts  from  paradise. 

Dick  and  Amias  followed  them  in,  and 
the  carriage  proceeded. 

'^He  often  talks  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence," she  murmured,  as  she  lost  sight 
of  it,  and  mused  on  the  little  scene.  They 
had  rather  enjoyed  their  pursuit  of  the 
carriage.  They  had  white  shoes  on  their 
pretty  feet.  Delia  was  holding  up  her 
gown  with  a  little,  ungloved  hand.  Their 
mother  soothed  her  anguish  with  thinking 
how  lovely  and  blooming  they  had  appeared, 
and  how  easy  and  careless.  Three  gentle- 
men to  take  care  of  them  ! 

^'  It's  a  particular  providence,"  she  mur- 
mured. ^^  The  Lord  thought  upon  my 
trouble,  and  has  sent  me  a  sweet  drop  of 
comfort  this  night." 
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She  turned.  A  man  was  standing  so 
close  behind  her  that  they  could  not  but 
look  one  another  in  the  face,  and  a  glance 
of  keen  surprise  darted  into  his.  It  was 
Mr.  de  Berenger. 

For  an  instant  his  astonishment  daunted 
her,  but  her  homely  dignity  came  to  her 
aid.  ^'  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  su*,"  she  said 
quietly.  Then,  glancing  down  at  her 
babe,  ^'  Many  things  have  taken  place 
since  I  left  your  service."  She  manifestly 
meant  to  call  his  attention  to  her  child. 

*'  It  is  Mrs.  Snaith,  I  see,"  he  answered. 
^'  We  meet  very  unexpectedly." 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  once  told  you  something 
of  how  I  was  circumstanced.  My  poor 
husband ■'' 

'^  I  remember,"  exclaimed  Felix  suddenly, 
losing  his  air  of  disturbed  astonishment. 

^^  Yes,  sii-,  it  was  all  at  once  my  duty  to 
join  him — nearly  a  year  ago,  sir,  you  know." 
Then,  when  he  was  silent,  she  added,  '^  I  did 
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not  come  here  with  any  thought  of  seeing 
the  young  ladies." 

Tears  dazzled  her  eyes  and  dropped  on 
her  cheeks  ;  she  knew  not  what  more  to  say,, 
and  he  said  nothing.  She  was  ahout  to 
move  away,  when  he  stopped  her,  putting 
out  his  hand. 

"  I  need  not  ask  whether  you  have 
suffered,"  he  said;  ^' your  countenance 
shows  it  too  plainly.     My  poor  friend !  " 

^^  I  have,  sir,"  she  answered. 

*'  Is  the  man  good  to  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  sir.     It  is  not  that." 

^^And  you  seem  to  have  a  fine,  healthy 
child,"  he  remarked,  as  if  he  would  find 
somewhat  on  which  to  say  a  few  comforting 
words. 

She  looked  down  on  the  little  fellow^ 
who,  now  awake,  was  lying  on  her  arm, 
staring  at  the  gas-lamp  with  clear,  contented 
eyes.  ^^  Ay,  sir,"  she  answered  ;  ^*  but  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  take  him  from  me.     Bless  him  !  " 
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she  continued,  looking  at  liim  with  all  a 
mother's  love.  ^'  His  mother  would  pray 
him  into  heaven  this  night  if  she  could, 
and  not  grudge  the  breaking  of  her  own 
heart,  to  save  him  what  he  will  find  out  if 
he  lives  long  enough." 

She  began  to  move  on,  and  Felix  walked 
beside  her,  apparently  too  much  shocked 
to  answer;  but  when  she  turned  from  the 
great  thoroughfare,  he  stopped  her  again. 

''Listen  to  me,  Mrs.  Snaith,"  he  said. 
''You  have  often  thought  of  the  time  when 
you  lived  mth  me,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  it's  all  the  joy  I  have,  to  think 
on  it." 

"Do  you  beheve  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing for  you  that  I  could  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  don't  know  another  such  gentle- 
man." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me.  Is  there  any- 
thmg  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  there  is,"  she  murmured,  after 
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a  panse  ;  ^^but  it's  not  what  you  might 
expect." 

'*  I  don't  nnderstand  yon." 

^'It's  almost  strange,  considering  all 
things,  that  I  have  never  met  you  nor  Mr. 
Amias  when  I  have  been  along  with  my  poor, 
wretched  husband.  You  might  do  me — oh, 
the  greatest  favour  and  kindness  a  poor 
creature  could  ask — if  ever  you  should " 

^^  If  ever  I  should  see  you  with  him?" 
asked  Felix,  stopped  by  his  surprise,  as  she 
was  by  her  earnestness. 

^^Yes,  sh:." 

''Why,  what  is  it,  Mrs.  Snaith?"  he  ex- 
claimed, gazing  at  her  in  more  astonishment 
than  ever. 

''  To  make  as  if  you  knew  nothing  about 
me,  and  had  never  seen  me  in  your  life 
before." 

*'  Are  you  so  much  afraid  of  him  ?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Give  me  a  moment  to  think." 
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She  walked  before  him,  silent. 
He  repeated  her  words  aloud  to  himself. 
a  i^Q  niake  as  though  I  knew  nothing 
about  her,  and  had  never  seen  her  in  my 
life  before.'  "  Then,  after  another  pause,. 
*'  Wei],  Mrs.  Snaith,  you  can  only  be  asking 
me  this  as  a  protection  to  yourself.  I  pro- 
mise you." 

''Thank  you,  sir.  And  Mr.  Amias — I 
should  be  very  deeply  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  tell  all  this  to  him." 

''How  should  we  ever  see  you  with  the 
man  ?  "  exclaimed  Fehx. 
"But  if  you  do,  sir?" 
"Yes — well,  I  will  do  it.  Mr.  Amias 
shall  know.  But  is  there  nothing  else,  that 
seems  more  reasonable,  that  I  can  help  you 
in?" 

"No,  sir,  thank  you  kindly.  I  do  not 
want  for  money.  Sir,  will  you  let  me  wish 
you  good-night  ?  I  am  later  than  I  meant 
to  be." 
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''But,  my  friend,"  said  Felix,  ''you  left 
us  in  a  liurry,  and  my  uncle,  Sir  Samuel, 
would  now  gladly  give  you  a  handsome  sum 
for  information  as  to  the  parentage  of  the 
two  girls." 

''  Sir,  I  always  say  alike.  They  have  no 
claim  on  him  whatever.  I  trust  you'll  let 
me  go." 

''  No  claim  ?  " 

''  No,  sir,  none." 

Felix  put  out  his  hand.  ''  God  bless  you, 
my  poor  friend,  and  comfort  you !  "  he  said. 
Then  he  turned  back  the  same  way  they 
had  come,  that  she  might  see  he  had  no 
thought  of  finding  out  whither  she  was 
going. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Hannah  Dill 
came  np  the  alley  toward  her  humble  home, 
and  noticed  with  alarm  a  small  group  of 
people  standing  outside  the  window,  and 
apparently  glancing  into  it.  She  could  see, 
as  she  advanced,  that  a  candle  was  burning 
inside,  and  she  was  struck  by  the  silence 
of  the  people,  till,  just  as  she  joined  them, 
one  man  whispered  to  the  other,  ^'  To  think 
of  it !  "  ''  Well,  I'll  always  beheve  there's 
real  saints  in  the  world  from  this  time 
forrard,"  answered  his  fellow ;  and  making- 
way  for  her  as  she  came  straight  up  to  the 
window,  they  all  quietly  passed  on.  Uzziah 
was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  with  his  hands 
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clasped  and  his  eyes  upraised.  She  could 
only  see  the  side  of  his  face,  but,  remember- 
ing how  they  two  had  parted,  she  was 
astonished  both  at  the  utterly  absorbed 
expression  and  the  depth  of  its  calm. 

*^He  is  not  crying  to  God  now,"  she 
murmured,  half  aloud ;  ^^  he  is  thinking 
on  Him.  I  have  seen  him  do  that  before. 
Art  a  murderer,  my  poor  wretched  husband, 
or  art  a  saint  ?  Can  a  man  be  both  one  and 
the  other  ?  It's  past  my  knowledge  to  give 
an  answer  to  that.  But  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  thee  and  on  me,  and  take  our 
innocent  child  to  Himself !  " 

She  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and 
Uzziah,  with  perfect  calmness,  rose  and 
opened  it  to  her.  He  looked  at  her  fixedly, 
as  if  he  expected  her  to  say  something 
decisive,  something  important  to  him ;  but 
her  strength  was  spent,  and  her  spirits  had 
fallen  again.  She  went  forward,  sat  down 
on  the  rocking-chair,  and  laying  her  babe 
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down  on  her  knees,  looked  at  him  and  said, 
^^  Have  you  done  as  I  told  you?  Have  you 
prayed  for  the  death  of  the  child  ?  " 

^'  I  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  do  it. 
My  prayer  had  no  wings ;  it  would  not 
ascend." 

She  sat  many  minutes  silent.  Then  she 
said,  '^Aren't  you  ah'aid  you're  making 
yourself  too  conspicuous — more  easy  to 
find — lecturing  and  spreading  your  name 
about  as  you  do  ?  " 

^'  I  have  left  all  that  to  my  patient  Judge. 
I  must  work  now  while  it  is  day ;  when  the 
hitter  call  comes  I  must  kiss  the  rod,  and 
be  ready." 

"I  have  thought  sometimes,  since  I've 
been  out,  that  I  may  have  made  a  blessed 
mistake,  and  the  thing  was  not  so  black 
as  I  feared.  Don't  name  it  to  me,  but 
if  it  was  not  the  darkest  deed  a  man  can 
do,  say  so." 

'^  It  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law." 

VOL.  III.  L 
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''  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

'*  They  made  me  drunk  first,  Hannah. 
I  was  three  parts  drunk ;  yet  when — when 
I  did  it " 

^^  You  cannot  say,  then,  what  I  wanted  to 
hear  you  say  ?  " 

''No." 

''You  had  better  take  the  poor  babe, 
then." 

Her  arms  dropped  at  her  side,  and  her 
head  sank.  Uzziah  was  only  just  in  time 
to  save  the  child,  when  she  fell  forward, 
and  all  his  efforts  could  not  save  her  from  a 
fall  and  a  heavy  blow. 

Some  very  bitter  and  anxious  weeks 
followed.  Hannah  Dill  lying  on  her  bed, 
took  little  notice  of  her  husband,  or  even 
of  her  child.  She  scarcely  seemed  to  care 
what  became  of  her.  She  had  no  heart 
to  recover  herself,  and  her  wasted  features, 
faded  eyes,  and  feeble  pulse,  showed  how 
much  she  suffered. 
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^^  The  wages  of  sin."  She  was  Hnked 
with  the  sinner,  and  those  wages  had  been 
paid  out  also  to  her.  She  felt  more  than 
the  fear  that  he  suffered,  for  he  had  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  Avenger — had  lain  at 
His  feet,  and  craved  His  pardon  ;  hut  the 
more  fully  he  was  able  to  believe  that 
pardon  had  been  granted,  the  surer  he 
always  felt  that  in  this  world  his  sin  was 
to  find  him  out. 

But  now  the  despair  of  this  woman, 
whom  he  deeply  loved,  was  too  much  for 
liim.  She  dreaded  him ;  she  could  not 
bear  him  to  touch  her  or  her  child.  He 
knew  this,  and  knew  how  she  tried  to  hide 
it.  She  perfectly  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  he  was  a  changed  character ;  but  though 
she  could  command  her  countenance  as  to 
expression,  she  could  not  as  to  hue,  and 
when  he  approached,  or  when  he  accosted 
her,  she  would  often  turn  white,  even  to  the 
lips. 
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Uzziah  felt  as  if  lie  had  not  known 
suffering,  or  even  remorse,  before.  It  was 
only  for  a  short  time  that  such  a  man  as 
he  could  taste  of  love  and  joy  and  domestic 
peace ;  they  were  all  gone.  He  saw  himself, 
as  it  were,  with  his  wife's  eyes,  and  knew 
how  vile  he  was.  He  perceived  that  the^ 
opinion  of  his  fellow- creatures  was  more 
to  him  than  that  of  the  just  and  holy  God. 
He  had  borne  to  know  that  death  (God- 
awarded)  was  the  penalty  of  his  crime, 
but  he  shrank  from  the  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion which  at  any  moment  discovery  might 
bring  upon  him  from  his  fellows  ;  and  he 
too  began  to  feel  that  *'  his  punishment 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear,"  and 
that  he  scarcely  cared  what  became  of  him. 

It  was  past  midnight,  about  six  weeks 
after  Hannah  Dill's  brief  sight  of  her  chil- 
dren, when,  coming  home  once  from  a  dinner 
party,  Amias  de  Berenger  let  himself  into 
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his  own  chambers  with  a  latch-key.  The 
fire,  in  a  comfortable  room,  very  much 
cumbered  with  books,  had  been  made  up 
for  him,  and  a  reading-lamp  was  burning 
near  it  on  a  small  table. 

There  were  book-cases  ranged  about  his 
walls,  and  there  were  red  curtains  let  down 
before  the  windows.  The  sound  of  passing 
vehicles  was  heard,  as  well  as  the  general 
murmur  made  by  the  multitudinous  noises  of 
London.  But  as  Amias  sat,  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  a  slight  tap  roused  his  attention, 
and  it  was  repeated  several  times.  He 
threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out.  A 
man  at  the  same  moment  had  withdrawn 
from  the  door,  and  was  looking  up.  He 
shrank  back  when  the  light  fell  on  his  face, 
but  Amias  saw  that  it  was  his  ''inspired 
cobbler,"  his  favourite  temperance  lecturer, 
and,  w^ondering  what  the  man  could  want 
at  that  time  of  night,  he  went  down  and  let 
him  in. 
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*^  You  want  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  lie  asked,, 
as  he  shut  the  door  of  his  sitting-room,  and 
moved  to  Uzziah  to  sit  down. 

The  *^  inspired  cohbler  "  made  no  answer. 
His  face  was  pale ;  he  looked  inexpressibly 
forlorn.  In  his  best  black  clothes,  Amias 
had  always  seen  him  looking  the  picture 
of  neatness,  as  if  he  had  the  ambition  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  third-rate 
dissenting  minister.  Now  his  hair  was 
wild,  his  dress  disordered,  his  face  pale. 
He  shivered,  and  as  he  spread  out  his  hands 
to  the  fire,  Amias  noticed  that  they  were 
blue  with  cold,  and  that  his  breath  came 
with  a  series  of  involuntary  sighs. 

^'Well,"  exclaimed  Amias,  when  he  did 
not  speak,  ^^  what  is  it,  man  ?  " 

'^  Sir,  I  can't  speak  at  your  lecture  to- 
morrow." 

'^You  should  have  let  me  know  before, 
Mr.  Dill.     And  why  cannot  you  ?  " 

*^  There's  two  reasons,"  answered  Uzziah^ 
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littering  the  words  with  difficulty,  as  if  his 
sighs  almost  suffocated  him ;  *^  and  they're 
both  of  them  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be." 

^'  Indeed  !  I  fear  you  mean  more  than 
you  say." 

"I  mean,  first,  that  I've  got  down  into 
the  slough  again.  I  did  not  think  it  could 
be ;  but  I've  fallen.  God  forgive  me !  I 
presumed;  I  was  too  sure  of  myself;  and 
the  drink  (I  was  very  miserable) — and  the 
drink  (I'd  been  a  long  way,  and  had  no- 
thing, and  was  faint) — and  the  drink  was 
at  every  street-corner.  I  passed  fifty  pubhc- 
houses,  and  counted  them  aloud  to  keep 
myself  out,  but  at  the  fifty-first  I  went  in  ; 
and  I  reeled  home,  sir,  as  drunk  as  ever." 

^'  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you,"  was  all  Amias 
said. 

"  Oh,  sh-,  and  it  took  so  little  to  overcome 
me.  I  went  home  to  my  poor  wife  ;  and 
now  the  thirst  and  the  longing  for  it  are 
upon  me,  and  I  shall  do  it  again." 
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'*No,"  answered  Amias ;  ^^  this  will  go 
off;  you  must  not  despond.  But  how  came 
you  to  be  so  imprudent  as  to  walk  till  you 
were  faint  ?  And  what  misfortune  has 
made  you  miserable  ?  "  he  continued,  call- 
ing Uzziah's  words  to  mind. 

'^  Oh,  I  am  a  miserable  man  !  "  was  all 
the  reply  his  ^^  inspired  cobbler  "  made  ;  and 
he  sank  upon  his  knees  before  the  fire,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

^'  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you.  Dill,"  repeated 
Amias,  very  much  shocked.  ^'  But  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  talk  in  this 
despairing  way.  Pluck  up  courage;  be  a 
man.  Come,  I'll  give  you  something  to 
eat  at  once ;  and  I'll  see  you  safe  into  your 
o^\m  home.  But  I  am  afraid — yes,  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  speak  any  more  at  these 
meetings, — at  least,  for  a  time." 

"  I  cannot  eat,"  answered  Uzziah  ;  "  but 
you  are  good,  sir,  to  say  you'll  walk  home 
with  me.     I'm  in  such  mortal  fear  that  I 
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shall  be  drawn  in  to  tliose  mantraps  again ; 
they  catch  body  and  soul.  My  head  never 
would  stand  the  half  of  what  another  man 
can  take,"  he  moaned.  ''  Oh,  why  did  I 
do  it ! — But  I  know  :  I  longed  for  it ;  I 
kept  muttering  to  myself  as  I  came  to  you 
this  night,  '  Oh  for  one  drop — oh  that  I 
could  have  one  drop  ! '  I  longed  for  it  more 
than  for  the  air  I  breathe." 

*'  Did  this  come  upon  you  all  on  a  sud- 
den ?  "  asked  Amias. 

*^  It  came  on  same  time  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  misery." 

^'  What  misery  ?  "  asked  Amias. 

Uzziah  started  up,  seeming  to  recollect 
himself;  he  sat  down  again,  and  looked  at 
Amias  as  if  he  w^as  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

''It  w^ould  not  be  safe  to  tell  you,"  he 
said ;  and  instantly  seemed  to  feel  that  to 
have  said  even  that  was  far  too  much. 

Amias  drew  his  chair  slightly  further  off. 
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*^Yes,  sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  as  if  an- 
swering his  thought;  ''I'm  no  worse  than 
I  always  have  been  since  long  before  the 
day  you  first  saw  me.  But  you  have  no 
call  to  demean  yourself  to  sit  so  near.  It's 
more  than  my  wife  will  do.  I  thought 
God,  that  knew  all,  had  forgiven  me ;  but 
now  it's  all  dark. — 0  God,  Thou  hast  taken 
me  up  and  cast  me  dow^n." 

''You  must  not  despair  of  the  goodness 
of  God.  He  knows  the  great  temptation 
the  constant  sight  and  smell  of  drink  is  to 
such  as  you.  You  will  recover  yourself  soon, 
I  hope,  and  even,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  again  in  public." 

Amias  said  this  because  he  knew  what 
joy  and  honour  it  always  seemed  to  the 
cobbler  to  stand  forth  and  utter  his  testi- 
mony.  He  had  a  ready  flow  of  words,  many 
anecdotes  at  his  command,  and  took  a 
simple  and  harmless  pride  in  his  own  popu- 
larity. 
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Uzziali  shook  his  head.  *^  My  wife  says 
uo  to  that,"  he  answered,  sighing;  '^  she 
says  it  woiihl  he  tempting  providence." 

Amias  again  offered  him  food,  and  when 
he  would  not  take  it,  renewed  the  offer  of 
walking  home  with  him ;  and  the  two  men 
set  forth  together,  Amias  feeling  sufficient 
distrust  and  dislike  of  his  companion  to 
keep  him  very  silent.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  when,  having  conducted  the 
poor  man  to  his  own  door,  he  knocked, 
determining  to  see  him  enter  it  before  he 
left  him,  and  it  was  opened  by  his  brother's 
old  servant,  Mrs.  Snaith — yes,  Mrs.  Snaith — 
evidently  the  mistress  of  that  humble  home, 
and  she  had  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  addressing  her, 
when  he  remembered  his  brother's  account 
of  the  interview  he  had  lately  had  with 
her,  and  how  she  had  begged  that,  if  either 
of  them  met  her  with  her  husband,  he 
would  not  recognize  her. 
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She  looked  aghast,  hut  almost  instantly 
recovered  herself.  He  checked  himseK  just 
in  time,  and  as  Uzziah  passed  in,  said,  as  if 
to  a  stranger,  '^  Your  poor  hushand  has  heen 
with  me  to-night,  Mrs.  Dill,  and  I  have 
walked  home  with  him.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  him,  hut  I  am  full  of  hope  that  this 
will  soon  pass  off." 

''Will  you  come  in,  sir?"  answered  Mrs. 
Dill,  with  entreating  eyes. 

Amias  entered,  and  Uzziah  Dill  went 
straight  upstairs,  shutting  the  staircase 
door  hehind  him. 

Mrs.  Dill,  who  had  not  moved  nor  spoken 
again,  was  standing  with  the  candle  in  her 
hand  listening,  and  her  head  slightly  raised. 
She  now  set  it  down  on  the  small  deal 
tahle.  ''  He  will  not  come  down  any  more, 
poor  man,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper; 
''  he  has  shut  himself  in  for  the  night,  but 
whether  to  pray  or  to  sleep  I  cannot  say. 
He  never  seems  to  have  a  moment's  ease 
of  mind  now.'* 
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^^  It  is  a  piteous  sight  to  see  his  re- 
pentance," Amias  answered;  ^'but,  Mrs. 
Snaith " 

''  Mrs.  Dill,  sir." 

^'  Yes — Mrs.  Dill.  You  must  not  let  him 
get  morbid ;  I  mean  that  you  should  en- 
courage him.  He  ought  not  to  think  that 
such  a  fault  is  past  reprieve." 

^'  What  fault,  sir  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dill,  with 
a  certain  air  of  fluttered  distress.  '^  Oh 
yes,  sir — 3^es,  sir ;  he  was  overcome  by 
temptation,  and  he  fell."  She  trembled 
now,  and  looked  so  faint  and  frightened,, 
that  Amias  could  not  answer  at  once,  he 
was  too  much  surprised ;  but  when  she  re- 
peated, "  Overcome  by  temptation,  and  he 
fell — that  was  what  you  meant,"  he  at 
once  perceived  that  both  husband  and  wife 
had  more  on  then-  minds  than  a  mere 
drunken  fit,  and  he  again  experienced  the 
strange  revulsion  against  this  man  which 
had  impelled  him  to  draw  away  his  chair. 
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He  did  not  like  to  hear  his  footsteps  over- 
head. 

^'  Mrs.  Dill,"  he  said,  leaning  towards 
her  as  he  sat,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
•^'  I  have  thought  of  that  poor  man,  your 
husband " 

'^  Yes,  sir  ;  my  husband." 

''  Well,  I  have  thought  of  him  as  a  saint." 

^' And  so  have  I,  Mr.  Amias." 

^*  But  you  are  very  much  in  fear  of  him  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  a  saint,  sir." 

'^  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  me.  Are 
you  in  bodily  fear  of  him  ?  " 

*^  No,  sir,  I  am  not.  He  is  perfectly 
gentle,  and  a  pious  Christian,  poor  creature, 
when  he  is  sober,  and  I  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  that  he  will  not  diink  again.  He 
and  I  have  kneeled  down  together,  and 
begged  and  prayed  the  Lord  that  he  never 
might  so  fall  again  ;  and  I  do  believe,  sir, 
that  we  are  heard." 

^^And  yet,  Mrs.  Dill,  when  you  opened 
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the    door,  if   ever   I   saw   a   woman's   face 
express  mortal  fear,  yours  was  that  face." 

Mrs.  Dill  said  nothing. 

^'  It  is  only  a  few  days,  is  it,  since  tliis 
took  place — since  he  got  drunk  ?  " 

^^  Only  a  few  days." 

Amias  pondered,  and  at  last  said,  ' '  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  a  person  whom  I  have 
long  known  and  respected  in  any  danger, 
or  in  such  a  state  of  terror  as  I  found  you." 

^'  I  was  afraid,  sir,  when  I  heard  the  knock, 
for  how  should  I  know  that  it  was  you  ?  ' ' 

Amias  looked  at  her;  the  words  ''You 
are  afraid /or  him,  then,  not  of  him?"  were 
almost  on  his  lips,  hut  he  spared  her. 

''  I  don't  fare  to  regard  a  few  pangs  of 
fright,  more  or  less,"  she  presently  added, 
^'  my  life,  sir,  is  so  full  of  misery;  hut  when 
I  saw  Mr.  de  Berenger,  and  now  that  I  see 
you,  I  know  what  a  wide  gulf  there  is 
betwixt  me  and  that  happy  life  I  led,  when 
I  went  in  and  out  without  fear,  and  lived 
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SO  quiet  and  respectable,  all  comforts  about" 
me,  and  answered  the  door  without  an}^ 
alarm,  and — and  waited  on  my  dear  young 
ladies." 

She  could  not  possibly  forbear  to  speak 
of  her  children,  so  sore  was  her  longing  to 
hear  of  their  welfare.  Amias,  who  took  her 
mention  of  them  chiefly  as  a  proof,  among 
others,  of  her  regrets  for  her  old  occupation 
and  the  old  place,  felt  as  if  desire  to  talk  of 
them  was  all  his  own.  A  glow  came  into 
his  dark  cheek,  and  a  flash  into  his  eyes. 
It  became  evident  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
indulge  himself — their  old  nurse  naturally 
wished  to  hear  about  them — and  almost  with 
reverence  the  lover  allowed  himself  the 
dehghtful  privilege  of  uttering  Amabel's 
name. 

He  was  fully  occupied  now  with  his  own 
feelings,  or  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  how  the  waxen  pallor  of  the  nurse's 
face  gave  way  to  rose  colour,  and  how  her 
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expression  became  first  peaceful,  then 
almost  rapturous.  She  turned  her  eyes 
av/ay  from  him,  and  scarcely  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  she  also  was  too  full  of  her  own 
feelings  to  notice  his. 

She  tried  to  keep  her  gladness  moderate, 
and  to  hear  of  their  weKare,  improvement, 
and  beauty  with  as  much  seeming  calm  as 
he  tried  to  give  to  his  words  in  telling  of 
them.  If  a  third  person  had  been  present 
this  attempt  would,  on  both  sides,  have  been 
equally  vain.  Amias  ended  with,  ^' And  I 
often  hear  them  speak  of  their  dear  old 
nurse,  and  wish  they  had  her  again." 

Then  the  nurse  lifted  up  her  hand,  and 
looked  up.  "Bless  their  sweet  hearts!" 
she  said,  with  impassioned  tenderness.  "  I 
love  them,  but  I  pray  the  Lord  in  His 
great  mercy  to  keep  them  and  me  always 
apart." 

Amias  was  very  much  struck  by  this 
speech,  and  by  her  earnestness.      "I  was 

VOL.  III.  M 
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almost  thinking,  Mrs.  Snaitli,  that  I  could, 
perhaps,  bring  them  to  see  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

'^  This  is  no  place  for  them  to  come  to," 
she  interrupted. 

"And  you  do  not  wish  to  see  your  young 
ladies?" 

'^  No,  sir ;  I  pray  you  to  keep  them  away." 

The  clock  of  a  neighbouring  church 
struck  one.     Amias  rose. 

"  Some  things  you  say  make  me  very 
uneasy,"  he  began. 

"  Sir,  you  have  no  call  to  be  afraid  for 
me,"  she  repeated,  interrupting  him  again. 

"  Do  you  know  my  address  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  If  ever  you  should  want  help,  come,  or 
write  to  me." 

"  I  will,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  for  your 
kindness ;  but  I  want  nothing  so  much  as 
this,  that,  if  we  meet,  you  should  make  as 
if  you  did  not  know  me." 
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^'  I  shall  remember." 

^'Aud  I  would  faiu,  if  I  might,  send  my 
love  to  my  dear  young  ladies." 

Her  love,  which  she  was  so  desirous  not 
to  reveal,  so  as  to  excite  his  suspicions  and 
his  love,  which,  unless  he  kept  it  hidden,  got 
the  mastery  over  his  calm,  made  them  both 
so  self-conscious  and  restrained,  that  again 
neither  could  notice  the  other,  and  Amabel's 
mother  and  her  lover  parted  strangers,  in 
spite  of  what  might  have  been  so  mighty  a 
link  between  them. 

Hannah  Dill  had  at  last  recovered  her 
health,  and  begun  to  take  in  hand  her 
husband's  affairs.  He  had  lost  energy  and 
hope  since  he  had  again  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  but  after  he  had  seemed 
to  become  like  himself,  and  had  begun  to 
eat  and  to  work  again,  he  was  a  second  time 
drawn  into  a  gin-palace,  and  then,  when  the 
next  day  he  was  lying  in  despair  on  his  bed, 
racked  with  headache,  and   almost  beside 
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himself  with,  remorse,  she  came  up  to  him 
and  deliberately  proposed  that  she  should 
lock  him  np — lock  him  in  to  that  little 
whitewashed  garret,  bring  him  his  food 
and  his  work,  supply  him  with  coal  and 
candle,  and  not  let  him  out  till  she  thought 
he  was  safe. 

He  accepted  her  proposal  thankfully,  and 
it  spoke  well  for  his  sincerity  that  he  armed 
her  against  himself,  his  own  probable 
entreaties  or  commands,  by  giving  her  a 
paper,  desiring  her  to  use  her  best  judg- 
ment, and  show  no  false  mercy  by  letting 
him  out  till  she  was  satisfied  of  his  cure. 
He  signed  it,  and  she  kept  him  locked  in 
for  three  weeks.  But  he  was  used  to 
confinement — that  did  him  no  harm  ;  he 
was  accustomed  to  the  companionship  of 
accusing  thoughts  and  wretched  memories. 
She  took  these  things  into  account,  and  did 
not  let  them  influence  her;  but  there  was 
one  thing   she  did  not  take  into  account,. 
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and  tliis  was  his  strong,  absorbing  love  for 
herself. 

She  brought  him  his  meals,  she  swept 
out  his  room,  she  took  care  that  he  had 
candlehght,  and  all  such  comforts  as  their 
slender  means  would  permit ;  but  when  she 
had  done  all  such  obvious  tasks,  she  did 
not  sit  with  him,  or  linger  to  chat,  or  bring 
the  child  and  lay  it  on  its  father's  bed, 
while  she  worked.  No,  nothing  of  this 
kind ;  when  she  had  waited  on  him,  she 
went  down  again. 

Uzziah  felt  this,  and  he  found  nothing 
to  say.  Every  day  he  thought  he  must  and 
would  open  a  conversation  with  her,  if  it 
was  only  to  ask  a  few  harmless,  common- 
place questions,  such  as,  '^  Have  you  been 
to  the  shop,  Hannah  ?  Well,  sit  you  down 
and  tell  me  about  it."  '^  Got  the  baby 
a  new  hat,  did  you?  Bring  up  the  little 
chap  and  let  me  see  him  in  it."  He 
rehearsed  many  such  questions  and  remarks 
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with  himself  when  alone ;  but  when  he 
heard  his  wife's  step  on  the  stair,  and  heard 
her  turn  the  key,  he  never  could  utter 
them.  She  always  found  him  silent,  and 
every  morning  she  made  him  the  same 
apology,  ^'Wishing  you  better,  my  poor 
husband,  and  feeling  it  hard  I  should  have 
to  take  away  your  liberty." 

^^  I  don't  feel  as  much  better  as  I 
could  wish,"  was  often  the  answer.  ^^  I'm 
parched  with  thirst,  and  long  for  hquor ;  " 
but  he  could  not  add,  ^'  and  I  long  for  your 
company." 

And  she  was  only  able  to  talk  with  him 
on  the  matter  in  hand — what  he  thought 
it  might  be  best  for  him  to  eat,  and  what 
to  drink.  When  she  had  done  and  said  all, 
she  would  turn  away  very  quietly,  almost 
slowly,  and  close  and  lock  the  door  again ; 
but  then  he  used  to  hear  her  run  downstairs, 
as  if  it  was  a  deep  relief  to  get  away  from 
him. 
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And  SO  it  was. 

At  last  one  day  he  said,  ^'  HannaJb,  I've 
no  longing  at  all  upon  me  now  for  liquor, 
and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  that." 

''Well,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it,  too," 
she  answered,  almost  cordially. 

She  observed  that  he  had  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  and  brushed  his  hair. 

''I  feel  as  if  I  might  go  out,"  he  said. 
"  Only,  what  do  you  think,  my  poor  wife  ? 
Am  I  fit  to  go  alone  ?  " 

''I'll  go  mth  you,"  she  answered;  and 
his  whole  appearance  changed.  She  could 
not  but  feel  a  pang  of  pity  for  him,  for  his 
face  was  so  like  what  her  heart  had  felt 
when  she  had  last  seen  her  lovely  children. 
Her  proposing  of  her  own  accord  to  go  out 
with  him  was  such  a  cordial,  and  yet  he 
knew  it  was  only  as  a  guardian  that  she 
was  to  go.  She  would  be  near  to  help  him 
out  of  mischief  and  temptation — as  a  duty, 
and  not  a  pleasure. 
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^'  And  where  do  yon  want  to  go  ?  "  slie 
inqnired. 

"  Well,  Hannah,  first  I  mnst  look  for 
work;  for  what  I  used  to  earn  by  my 
efforts  for  the  temperance  cause,  I  have 
lost  now." 

"  Too  true,"  she  replied. 

^'And,  second,  I  must  go  to  Mr.  de 
Berenger.  He  will  wonder  what  has 
become  of  me  all  this  time.  I  want  to  say 
to  him  what  you  have  to  hear  first." 

He  saw  then  the  sudden  pallor  which 
often  distressed  him  in  his  wife's  face, 
and  did  not  know  that  her  fear  of  meeting 
with  Amias  was  what  had  brought  it  on,  not 
of  what  he  might  have  to  say. 

^'If  you're  agreeable  to  it,  my  dear,  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  better  go  away  from  London.  I 
might  find  a  country  place — I  seem  to  know 
of  several — where  there  are  not  any  pubhc- 
houses  tempting  one  at  every  turn.  I  could 
not  keep  us  quite  as  well  as  I  have  done, 
but  I  would  do  my  best." 
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He  paused,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly, 
and  she  answered  what  she  knew  was  in  his 
mind. 

'^  Yes,  Uzziah,  I  would  go  with  you." 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Amias  was  standing  on  the  rug  in  the  room 
where  he  had  talked  with  Uzziah  Dill.  It 
was  a  pleasant  morning;  the  red  curtains 
of  the  windows  had  been  partly  drawn,  and 
shafts  of  sunshine  came  in  between,  casting 
a  fine  glow  upon  the  figures  of  an  old  man 
and  an  elderly  lady,  who  sat  on  two  com- 
fortable chairs. 

^^Yes,  my  dear  uncle  is  much  disap- 
pointed," said  Sarah.  ^'  He  thinks  the 
little  girls  look  thin  and  weakly.  Yes  !  and 
dear  Amabel  and  my  pretty  Delia " 

<«  Why  mention  them  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  others  ?  "  interrupted  Amias.    *^  My 
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uncle,  I  understood,  was  come  here  to  talk 
over  his  affairs, — express  some  of  his  wishes 
as  regards  his  granddaughters." 

^'  And  dear  Amahel  and  my  pretty  Deha," 
Sarah  went  on,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him, 
"  have  each  had  an  offer  of  marriage.  Yes, 
very  natural,  I  am  sure,  and  does  the 
young  men  no  special  credit." 

The  dark  cheek  of  Amias  mustered  colour, 
and  his  eyes  flashed.  Sir  Samuel,  in  spite 
of  a  httle  depression  which  showed  itself  in 
his  air,  smiled  furtively  here. 

^'No  special  credit,"  she  went  on,  ^' for 
anyhody  might  see,  with  half  an  eye,  what 
charming,  desirable  girls  the}^  are — though, 
to  be  sure,  the  lovers,  both  in  the  army,  had 
nothing  at  all  but  their  pay.  However,  as 
they  said  to  me,  there's  always  hope  of  a 
scrimmage.  War,  war, — that's  what  they 
all  look  to,  what  they  daily  pray  for.  But 
it's  rather  shocking  to  thmk  of  their  di'op- 
ping  on  their  knees — whole  rows  of  them — 
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and  deliberately  entreating  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence to  send  'battle,  and  murder,  and 
sudden  death,'  that  they  may  get  their 
promotion!  Yes;  but  that's  what,  as  I'm 
informed,  they  always  do." 

Sir  Samuel  sat  through  this  speech  in 
silence,  and,  as  he  still  said  nothing,  Sarah 
spoke  again. 

'^  Some  girls  are  far  too  rich,"  she  ob- 
served, ^'  and  others  far  too  poor.  It  would 
be  much  better  if  my  dear  uncle  would  have 
his  six  granddaughters  as  before.  Punctilios 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  family  matters; 
and  you  are  so  particular,  Amias,  about  your 
rubbishing  proofs,  that  now  you  see  the 
consequences.  The  property,  as  my  dear 
uncle  has  said,  must  go  to  those  four  pale- 
eyed,  sickly  girls  (not  the  least  like  the 
family),  and  their  fortunes  will  be  so  large,- 
that  they  will  be  the  victims  of  all  the 
neediest  scamps  out." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Amias, 
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*^  if  Felix  is  to  have  the  charge  of  them,  and 
I  am  to  be  their  guardian." 

^'  Much  too  rich,  poor  children  !  But  when 
my  will  comes  to  be  investigated,  perhaps 
it  may  be  found  that  I  have  been  less  re- 
gardless of  the  family  interests  than  joii 
have,  and  have  not  thrown  dear  John's 
children  over  just  because  he  died  before 
he  could  come  home  to  claim  them, — and 
produce  his  marriage  certificate,"  she  added, 
after  a  short  pause,  ^'  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  we  should  ever  think  of  asking 
for." 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  a  servant, 
entering,  ^^  Mr.  Uzziah  Dill  wishes  to  speak 
with  you." 

'^  I  will  see  him  in  a  few  minutes,"  replied 
Amias.  ^^  Now,  aunt,"  he  continued,  when 
the  door  was  shut,  ^'you  have  been  giving 
me  rather  a  long  lecture  this  morning." 

^^Well,  perhaps  I  have,"  she  answered, 
looking   up  at  him  affectionately,  ^^  and  I 
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must  say  you  liave  borne  it  like  a  lamb. 
Yes !  but  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  you, 
Amias." 

'^  You  accuse  me,  among  other  things, 
of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  of 
a  strong  wish  to  make  it  better  and  happier. 
Now,  there  is  a  poor,  weak  wretch  of  a  lame 
cobbler  downstairs " 

^'Yes!  going  to  prove  that  my  remarks 
were  so  much  wasted  breath." 

Amias  turned  from  his  aunt  to  his  uncle. 
'^  I  say,  uncle,  that  I  feel  a  wish  just  now 
to  see  the  world — at  least,  those  few  atoms 
of  it  which  are  held  together  by  the  body 
of  that  lame  cobbler — a  little  better  and  a 
little  happier." 

'^  Then  there's  money  in  the  wish,"  said 
Sir  Samuel,  smiling  rather  grimly.  '^  By  how 
much  money  is  the  little  demagogue  to  be 
made  better  and  happier  ?  I  remember  him. 
I  heard  him  rant  when  you  were  at  the  sea- 
side, a  year  or  two  ago." 
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*'  I  think  five  and  twenty  pounds  would 
satisfy  me." 

Sir  Samuel  lifted  Ms  eyebrows  involun- 
tarily, he  was  so  much  astonished  at  the 
audacity  of  Amias  in  naming  so  large  a 
sum.  '*  This  comes,"  he  thought,  "  of  my 
having  laid  myself  under  an  obligation  to 
him  by  making  him  my  girls'  guardian." 

''  The  poor  man's  case  is  hard,  and  I 
deeply  pity  him,"  continued  Amias.  ''He 
was  a  reformed  drunkard,  and  kept  himself 
sober  for  years ;  but  in  a  time  of  deep 
distress — an  illness  of  his  wife's,  I  think — he 
was  overcome  by  temptation,  and  drank 
again.  Now  he  almost  despairs,  and  his 
living  is  lost,  for  of  course  he  cannot  rant, 
as  you  call  it,  on  temperance  any  more." 

Partly  in  gratitude  to  Amias,  but  more 
in  pity  for  the  man,  Sir  Samuel  took  out 
his  purse,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Sarah,  gave 
Amias,  in  gold  and  notes,  the  five  and 
twenty  pounds. 
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Amias,  thanking  him,  took  the  money 
and  went  into  a  little  waiting-room,  where 
he  found  poor  Dill  and  his  wife.  Uzziali 
looked  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and 
was  very  desponding. 

Amias  applauded  him  for  his  intention  of 
leaving  London,  held  out  no  hope  that  any 
more  temperance  lecturing  was  possible  for 
him,  but  gave  Mrs.  Dill  the  money,  and 
said  it  was  a  generous  gift  from  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Dill  accepted  it  with  beautiful  and 
homely  dignity.  ''It  was  a  king's  ransom 
to  her,"  she  said ;  ''it  would  give  her 
husband  hope  and  courage,  and  that  was 
what  he  mainly  wanted  to  keep  him 
sober." 

She  had  money,  more  than  this  sum^ 
lying  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  but 
since  a  certain  dreadful  fact  had  come  to 
her  knowledge,  she  feared  the  very  sight 
of  a  lawyer,  and  had  made  her  husband 
more  timid  than  herself. 
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^'  Then  I  suppose  I've  got  to  retire  into 
private  life,  sir,"  said  poor  Uzziah,  in  a 
desponding  tone. 

Amias  with  difficulty  forbore  to  smile. 

'^  I  am  soiTy  for  you,  Dill,"  he  began. 

"It's  a  sore  blow,  but  a  meet  punish- 
ment," interrupted  the  poor  man. 

"We  have  taken  up  enough  of  Mr.  de 
Berenger's  time,"  said  the  wife,  with  gentle 
firmness.  Amias  shook  hands  with  her,  but 
not  with  her  husband,  and  when  Uzziah 
saw  that  he  was  determined  to  say  no 
more  ;  he  made  his  bow,  and  departed. 

He  and  his  mfe  went  and  sat  down 
on  a  bench  in  Kensington  Gardens,  for 
Uzziah  was  too  weak  to  walk  all  the  way 
home  without  a  rest,  and  the  Gardens  were 
in  their  way. 

The  poor  man  was  very  wretched,  and 
his  wife  understood  his  misery.  He  wiped 
his  brow  as  he  seated  himself,  and  spoke 
for  the  first  time. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"He  never  gave  me  the  least  hope, 
Hannah ;  he  never  even  said  I  might  stand 
forth  again  at  some  future  time." 

She  was  silent. 

'^  To  think  I  could  do  good  and  help  the 
cause  was  almost  what  I  lived  for.  It  was 
not  only  the  applause  I  got,  Hannah ;  you 
must  not  think  it." 

"I  do  not  think  it." 

"  I  was  buoyed  up  hy  it.  It  enabled  me 
to  deny  myself." 

'^  Ay,  my  poor  husband ;  but  it  made  you 
forgety 

Uzziah  wiped  his  forehead  again. 

''  Am  I  to  have  nothing  to  do,  then,  for 
God?'\ 

"Ay,  truly;  you've  got  to  get  our  living 
by  your  trade.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is 
God's  will  about  you  just  now,  and  that  it 
may  last  His  will,  I  daily  pray." 

"  Then,  if  I  am  to  go,  let  it  be  a  long  way 
off.  There's  plenty  of  money.  Let  us  go 
where  I  may  forget." 
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He  spoke  weakly  and  almost  peevislily. 
His  wife  encouraged  him,  but  from  that  day 
she  recognized  a  change.  His  crime,  which 
it  seemed  he  had  almost  forgotten,  was  now 
ever  present  to  his  mind ;  he  had  supposed 
that  in  the  end  he  should  be  discovered  as 
its  perpetrator,  but  because  he  believed  that 
God  had  forgiven  it,  he  had  felt  that  he  was 
free  of  it  in  the  mean  time. 

He  now  discovered  his  mistake.  No  need 
to  tell  him  to  be  distant  and  humble  in  his 
manner  to  his  wife,  or  meek  and  silent 
with  others;  he  was  all  this  of  his  own 
accord.  With  a  touching  patience  he  under- 
took such  work  as  he  could  get,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  such  fare  as  it  would 
procure. 

Hannah  Dill  could  find  no  consoling 
words  for  him;  but  she  forbore  from  all 
reproach,  and  gradually,  as  he  left  more  and 
more  to  her,  she  took  the  guidance  of  him 
and  of  their  small  earnings.     In  one  thing 
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she  always  yielded.  He  had  sometimes  a 
fit  of  restlessness,  and  would  long  to  leave 
the  town  or  Tillage  where  they  were.  Then 
she  would  produce  Sir  Samuel's  money,  and 
by  some  cheap  excursion  train,  and  still 
cheaper  steamer,  they  would  go  on.  It  was 
always  in  the  same  direction — always  north. 
At  last,  after  a  full  year  of  such  wandering, 
they  found  themselves  at  Whitby,  and  here 
the  change  of  scene,  the  cordial  manners  of 
the  people,  and  perhaps  the  fine  air  of  the 
place,  seemed  at  last  to  revive  the  poor 
man.  He  settled  to  his  work  with  more 
hope,  slept  better,  and  would  sometimes 
walk  about  the  shore  and  into  the  country^ 
evidently  refreshed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Hannah  Dill  felt  relieved,  for  she  could 
not  but  be  influenced  by  the  deep  depression 
she  always  saw  in  him.  Gradually  it  passed, 
she  scarcely  knew  when  or  how.  He  was 
very  humble,  very  silent  still ;  many  an  hour 
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he  would  spend  in  prayer,  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  little  chamber ;  but  at  meal  times  he 
would  now  sometimes  converse  with  her,  or 
he  would  whistle  to  the  child,  now  grown  a 
fine,  rosy  Httle  fellow.  Sometimes  he  would 
read  aloud,  and  always  he  would  work 
diligently  at  his  caUing. 

Hannah  Dill  calmed  herself  by  degrees, 
and  began  to  hve  from  day  to  day.  She 
had  been  long  looking  for  a  catastrophe :  it 
did  not  come.  She  now  began  to  feel  some 
refreshment  in  the  present.  The  constant 
changes  of  the  sea  fed  her  observant  mind. 
Sometimes  the  harbour  would  be  full  of 
heavy  rolling  waves,  and  the  tugs  and  vessels 
would  rock  on  them  like  ducks,  while  the 
pier  lighthouse  would  be  drenched  by  the 
breakers  that  reared  at  it,  and  rushed  on, 
hiding  it  for  the  moment,  in  a  great  fountain 
of  seething  foam. 

Every  day  she  took  her  child  on  her  arm 
and  walked  forth,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
bracin,!!^  air. 
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And  she  could  again  enjoy  it.  The  sweet 
life  of  the  rectory  was  remote  as  paradise 
might  have  been  to  Eve's  imagination  when 
she  had  left  it;  but  she  had  another  child 
to  love  and  tend,  and  she  had  much  ado 
to  make  the  money  cover  their  small  ex- 
penses. Then  she  took  in  needlework  when 
she  could  get  it,  and  sometimes  did  a  Httle 
clear-starching,  so  that  she  had  plenty  of 
occupation,  and  yet  not  of  a  sordid  kind. 
They  were  poor,  but  there  was  no  grumbhng 
in  their  home,  and  though  the  parents  fre- 
quently went  without  meat  with  their 
potatoes,  there  was  always  a  cup  of  milk 
for  the  child. 

The  year  thus  spent  by  Hannah  Dill 
proved  a  very  eventful  one  for  the  De 
Berengers. 

Sir  Samuel,  now  eighty  years  of  age^ 
began  slightly  to  lose  his  memory,  and  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  his  niece  Sarah 
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and  on  -his  two  great-nephews.  To  de- 
scribe the  anguish  this  caused  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  de  Berenger,  would 
be  quite  impossible.  When  she  heard  that 
Amias  had  gone  to  live  with  the  old  man, 
and  always  attended  to  his  affairs  while 
he  was  in  London,  and  sat  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  she  was  taken  ill  from  sheer 
anxiety,  so  likely,  it  seemed  to  her,  that 
Amias  would  influence  him  to  the  pre- 
judice of  her  four  children.  She  wrote 
to  Sarah  frequently,  and,  expressing  the 
deepest  soHcitude  about  the  old  man's 
health,  begged  that  she  would  use  her  in- 
fluence to  get  him  into  the  country.  He 
had  akeady  given  up  his  seat  in  parhament, 
and  disposed  of  his  business;  how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  him  if  he  would  live 
in  the  fresh  country  air.  It  was  such  a 
needless  expense,  too,  as  he  saw  hardly 
any  company,  to  have  two  establishments. 
Sarah,  showing  the  letter  to  Amias,  who 
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saw  its  real  meaning,  tlie  old  man  was 
easily  persuaded  to  go  into  the  country; 
but  there  matters  were  no  better.  Sir 
Samuel  did  not  want  his  daughter-in-law, 
would  not  invite  her  and  her  children  to 
come  to  him.  He  wanted  Amias,  always 
Amias;  and  as  he  could  not  have  this 
favourite  nephew  in  the  country,  he  got 
Felix  to  come  about  him  as  much  as  the 
parson  nephew  would  consent  to  do,  and 
at  other  times,  rather  than  be  alone,  he 
would  come  and  stay  at  the  rectory,  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  quiet  life  led  there, 
and  paying  for  himself  and  his  old  servant  a 
due  proportion  of  its  expenses,  and  no  more. 
From  week  to  week,  though  his  mental 
decay  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, he  seemed  to  become  more  con- 
scious of  a  change  in  himself,  and  to  be 
more  desirous  of  guidance;  more  afraid, 
especially  in  money  matters,  of  committing 
some  imprudence,  more  openly  dependent 
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on  the  opinion  of  one  or  other  of  his  two 
great-nephews  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
spiiits  improved,  and  his  temper  grew 
sweeter,  partly  from  the  ahsence  of  all 
business  or  pohtical  worries,  partly  from 
the  dehghtful  consciousness  of  how  much 
money  he  was  saving  by  living  so  frequently 
at  the  rectory. 

His  presence  w^as  never  regarded  as  a 
trouble  there;  quite  the  contrary.  Felix, 
who  had  been  keenly  aware  of  his  foibles 
some  years  previously,  became  now  very 
indulgent  to  them.  From  mere  sociabihty 
of  temper,  he  always  liked  to  have  his 
house  full.  He  was  never  easy  when 
Amabel  and  Delia  were  away;  his  aunt 
Sarah's  presence  had  always  been  a  plea- 
sui'e  to  him  ;  and  now  Sir  Samuel  fi'equently 
in  and  out,  riding  with  the  girls,  going  to 
sleep  in  his  most  comfortable  chans,  and 
conforming  to  the  early  hours  of  the  rectory, 
was  decidedly  agreeable  to  him. 
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If  anybody  had  taken  the  trouble  to- 
observe  the  fact,  and  place  it  to  its  true 
account,  Felix  must  have  been  held  to  be 
changed.  He  was  much  more  particular  in 
his  dress ;  he  was  altogether  brushed  up,, 
and  looked  better  and  younger :  but  his 
temper  was  not  quite  so  indolently  gentle 
as  it  had  been,  and  he  was  sometimes  a 
little  unfriendly  toward  a  certain  young 
officer  in  the  army,  who  frequently  rode 
over  to  the  rectory  about  this  time,  and 
would  turn  very  red,  and  half  choke  himself 
with  sighing,  whenever  Deha  condescended 
to  look  at  him  or  to  speak  to  him. 

Deha  thought  this  young  man  a  great 
bore,  for  a  certain  instinct  of  propriety 
made  her  aware  that,  as  she  did  not  mean 
to  let  him  get  friendly  and  intimate — as  she 
would  not  let  him  help  to  feed  her  young 
ducks,  or  knock  down  the  sweetest  crab- 
apples  for  her,  or  beat  the  donkey  when 
she  indulged  in  a  canter — she  must,  there- 
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fore,  take  the  trouble  to  smooth  her  wander- 
ing locks  for  him,  and  treat  him  to  her  best 
frock.  She  never  gave  him  a  smile,  but 
then  she  took  care  that  her  sash  was  not 
awry. 

Nothing,  however,  could  repress  the  gal- 
lant soldier's  love,  and  one  afternoon,  when 
Delia  was  out — gone  out  riding  with  her 
sister  and  old  Su'  Samuel — he  laid  his 
modest  prospects  before  FeHx,  together  with 
his  manly  hopes,  and  begged  leave  to  make 
his  offer  in  due  form. 

It  was  his  last  hour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  his  leave  was  up.  Felix  was  perfectly 
sure  that  Deha  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
him,  but  he  consented  to  lay  the  matter 
before  his  ward;  and  when  the  two  girls 
returned,  rosy  and  beautiful,  h'om  theu'  ride, 
he  called  her  into  his  study. 

Felix  was  seated  on  his  sofa.  He  had 
seldom  in  his  hfe  looked  so  well.  Deha 
looked  at  him,  and  thought  so.     There  was 
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more  fire  in  his  dark  eyes  than  usual;  there 
was  even  a  shade  of  red  under  the  dark 
cheek.  He  began  quietly  to  state  the 
soldier's  wishes. 

*^  What  a  goose  he  is  !  "  said  Delia,  when 
the  story  had  been  told. 

Felix  was  gratified.  He  would  have  liked 
to  rise  and  set  a  chair  for  Deha,  but  this 
would  have  been  such  an  unwonted  pro- 
ceeding, that  it  must  have  roused  her 
attention,  and  for  the  present  he  did  not 
dare  to  do  that;  he  wanted  to  let  things  drift. 

''Was  he  very  droll,  Coz?"  she  next 
inquired. 

''  Droll !  "  exclaimed  Felix ;  ''  droll,  poor 
feUow!     No.     Why?" 

Deha  was  standing  before  him,  with  her 
whip  in  her  hand ;  she  was  twisting  round 
it  a  long  bine  of  wild  briony  that  she  had 
gathered  in  the  hedge.  ''  Oh,  because  you 
look  so — so  amused.  I  don't  like  you  to 
look  pleased." 
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Felix  could  not  help  looking  pleased. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  inquired,  almost  faintly. 

Deha  made  no  answer  for  the  moment. 
She  seemed  to  cogitate  ;  then  she  said,  in 
a  pleading  tone,  "  I  suppose  I'm  not  obliged 
to  try  to  Hke  him,  Coz,  if  I  don't  wish  ?  " 

^'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Felix. 

Delia  came  and  sat  down  beside  him  next, 
and  she  blushed,  and  seemed  to  look  in- 
quiringly at  him.  So  sweet  a  hope  had 
never  dawned  in  the  heart  of  Felix  in  all 
his  life,  as  swelled  it  in  that  happy  moment, 
but  he  said  not  a  word. 

Then  the  unreasonable  young  creature 
laughed,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ^'  If 
you  want  me  to  send  an  answer  to  him," 
she  said,  ^' you'd  better  teU  me  what  to 
say;  for,  of  com^se,  I  don't  know." 

Felix  was  so  sure  she  did  not  care 
for  her  lover,  that  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  doing  him  justice,  and  in  taking  care 
that  his  suit  was  duly  presented. 
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"  How  can  I  tell  what  to  say,  unless  I 
Imow  what  you  feel  ?  "  he  inquired. 

*'I  don't  feel  anything  particular,"  re- 
plied Deha — ^'  excepting  when  he  comes," 
she  added. 

^^  And  what  then  ?  " 

"And  then  I  do  so  wish  he  would  go." 

Felix  laughed.  He  felt  that  the  situation 
was  getting  the  mastery  over  him.  This 
child  of  his  adoption  was  so  sweet,  so 
familiarly  affectionate  in  her  manner  to- 
wards him,  that  he  could  not  hut  retain  his 
old  household  ways  with  her,  and  yet  she 
did  not  now  give  him  her  good-morning 
kiss  without  making  him  tremble  from  head 
to  foot.  He  started  up  hastily  from  his 
seat,  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  Delia 
still  occupied  her  hand  with  the  strand 
of  wild  briony,  and  he  looked  at  her :  a 
beautiful  blush  went  and  came  on  her 
rounded  cheek ;  it  seemed  that  she  could 
not  meet  his  eyes. 
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*^  Delia,"  he  said,  stopping  opposite  to 
her,  and  speaking  not  without  some  tremhle- 
ment  in  his  voice,  '^  you  must  say  your- 
self what  I  am  to  repeat  to  him.  You 
must  make  a  direct  answer  to  his  pro- 
posal." 

^^  He's  so  old,"  said  Delia,  as  if  excusing 
herself  for  not  caring  ahout  him. 

"  Old !  "  exclaimed  Felix,  astonished  and 
almost  horrified.  He  felt  himself  turning 
chill,  and  a  sudden  dimness  seemed  to 
becloud  all  his  dearest  hopes.  **He  is 
only  six  and  twenty,"  he  went  on,  sitting 
down  and  sighing. 

**  He's  much  older  than  Dick,"  said 
Delia.  ^^  Oh — I  would  much  rather — 
wait — for  Dick." 

Felix  looked  at  her  earnestly  while  she 
^poke  ;  a  flood  of  rosy  colour  covered  her 
fair  face  and  throat.  She  bent  her  head  a 
little,  and  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
own  trouble  to  notice  that  Coz  was  pale. 
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'^  Wait  for  Dick  ?  "  repeated  Felix,  in  the 
quietest  of  tones. 

Delia  felt  sometMng  unusual  in  it;  a 
certain  dulness  and  dimness  made  it  seem 
far  off.  She  blushed  yet  more  deeply.  ^'  I 
did  not  think  you  would  mind,"  she 
began. 

^^  Dick  is  a  mere  boy,"  said  FeHx.  ^^  Is 
it  possible  that  he  has  spoken  aheady  ?  " 

*'  No,  he  hasn't  yet,"  answered  Delia^ 
excusing  him  ;  "  but  he  will  soon." 

''  He  will  soon  ?  "  repeated  Felix,  between 
astonishment  and  dismay,  and  instantly 
Delia  started  up  and  ran  to  him.  He  rose 
to  meet  her,  and  putting  her  dimpled  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  she  sighed  out — 

''Oh,  Coz,  don't  tell  him.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  it." 

"  Never  mind,  my  sweet,"  he  answered, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  consoling  her — 
"  never  mind ;  it  cannot  be  helped." 

''But  you'll  never  tell   any  one?"   she 
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entreated,    and   she    laid   her   cheek   for  a 
moment  against  his. 

He  answered,  ''No." 

''No,  Coz,  dearest,  don't,"  she  repeated; 
"  and  there  he  is  coming."  She  had  caught 
the  sound  of  Dick's  foot  outside  the  door, 
and,  with  a  mischievous  httle  laugh,  she 
snatched  up  the  train  of  her  hahit,  and, 
darting  out  at  the  open  window,  ran  to  join 
Sir  Samuel,  who  was  sitting  under  a  chest- 
nut tree  on  a  low  bench. 

She  spent  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  thinking  a  good  deal  about  her  cheeks, 
now  and  then  laying  her  dimpled  hand 
upon  them,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
growing  cooler. 

Felix  spent  the  same  time  in  his  study, 
sitting  perfectly  motionless  and  silent.  He 
had  wasted  his  youth  on  a  long,  obstinately 
cherished  attachment ;  it,  had  melted  away 
quite  unaware,  and  for  the  last  few  weeks 
— only  a  few  weeks — a  new  one  had  risen, 
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suddenly  as  a  star.  Delia  was  so  young. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  at  present  she  felt 
only  a  childlike  love  for  him,  but  he  never 
supposed  that  she  loved  any  one  else ;  and 
now  she  herself  had  told  him  that  she  did, 
and  if  he  could  believe  that  she  knew 
her  own  mind,  his  hope  was  lost,  and  his 
day  was  over. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

Little  Peep  was  dead.  Amias  wrote  a 
long,  affecting  account  of  his  last  illness  to 
Ainabel,  how  for  many  alternate  nights  he 
and  Lord  Eobert  had  watched  by  him, 
how  patient  and  content  he  was,  and  how 
kind  Mr.  Tanner  had  been. 

Amabel  kissed  the  letter ;  it  pleased  her 
to  think  that  Amias  had  such  an  affectionate 
heart. 

Lord  Eobert,  it  seemed,  had  "broken 
down"  at  the  funeral.  Yes,  but  Lord 
Eobert  had  got  a  fine  appointment  in  one 
of  the  colonies ;  he  would  sail  in  a  few  days 
with  his  pretty  wife,  and  soon  forget  poor 
httle  Peep.     Amias  never  would. 
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Little  Peep,  in  his  last  will  and  testament, 
left  several  thousand  pounds  in  trust  to 
Amias,  to  huild  a  temperance  public-house, 
and  his  portrait  was  to  hang  in  the  bar. 

Little  Peep  was  there  represented  as  a 
young  man  of  average  size,  and  a  decidedly 
intellectual  countenance.  The  temperance 
lecture  that  Amias  had  written,  appeared 
in  his  hand  as  a  folded  scroll,  and  he  was 
coming  forward  on  a  platform  to  read  it. 

The  poor  young  fellow  took  much 
innocent  pride  in  this  picture,  and  the 
last  night  of  his  life,  when  Lord  Eobert 
and  Amias  were  both  with  him,  he  told 
them  what  he  intended  to  have  done 
with  it. 

^*  Some  people  think  it  an  excellent 
likeness,"  he  said,  faintly.  ''  I  enjoy  public 
speaking,  and  if  it  had  pleased  God  to 
prolong  my  life,  I  might  have  made  myself 
a  name  by  it.  I  might  have  done  something 
great." 
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^'That  you  would,  dear  boy,"  said  Lord 
Kobert ;  and  soon  after  this  he  died. 

^^  He  had  so  many  endearing  qualities," 
said  Amias,  speaking  to  Lord  Eobert  the 
night  after  his  funeral — "  so  many  en- 
dearing qualities — that  it  was  impossible  to 
despise  him,  and  yet  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  knew." 

**  He  was  not  by  any  means  the  greatest 
fool  I  ever  knew,"  answered  Lord  Robert, 
pointedly,  and  in  a  tone  of  good-natured 
banter. 

*^Why,  what  have  I  done  now?"  ex- 
claimed Amias. 

"  Oh,  nothing  now  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
you  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  about  the 
country  making  yourself  conspicuous  for 
this  temperance  cause,  without  being  made 
to  pay  for  it." 

"  I  have  paid,"  answered  Amias.  ''  I  paid 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

'^  But  I  have  a  fine  eye.     I  observe  the 
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march  of  events.  You'll  see  that  poetical 
justice  will  be  done  upon  you  before  long. 
I  don't  say  that  I  should  not  take  a  certain 
pleasure  in  seeing  it  done." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Bob  ?  " 

^'  When  you  took  yourself  off  from  your 
old  uncle,  he  had  three  sons.  They  have 
all  died,  one  after  the  other,  and  every  year 
he  became  more  attached  to  you.  Now, 
there's  a  great  uncertainty  about  the  ways 
of  this  world ;  people  don't  always  do  in 
real  life  what  is  expected  of  them.  Biit 
if  you  had  been  a  man  in  a  book,  Amias, 
the  old  uncle  about  this  time  would  have 
done  poetical  justice  upon  you ;  he  would 
have  let  you  know — in  fact,  he  would  have 
said,  in  the  presence  of  those  friends  you 
most  liked  (would,  perhaps,  have  convened 
them  on  purpose  to  hear  it) — that  but  for 
your  rebellious,  unfilial,  and  unfeeling 
conduct  to  him,  he  would  have  (leaving 
a    poor    fortune   to     each    of    his    grand- 
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daughters) — he  would  have  adopted  you, 
and  made  you  his  principal  heu\" 

*'  Verdict,  '  serve  me  right,'  "  said  Amias. 

'^  The  march  of  events  distinctly  points  to 
such  a  catastrophe,"  continued  Lord  Eobert. 
'^Depend  on  it,  he  will  say  something  of 
the  sort  before  he  has  done  with  you." 

^^  Poor  old  man ! "  answered  Amias.  "  No, 
Bob,  he  never  will;  he  will  say  nothing 
of  the  sort." 

^'  But  am  I  to  have  these  noble  aspira- 
tions after  poetical  justice  for  nothing  ?  " 

''  Time  will  show." 

'^If  I  had  been  blessed  with  such  an 
uncle,  would  I  have  so  treated  him  ?  Yes, 
Amias,  I  repeat  it :  little  Peep  was  not  the 
greatest  fool  /  ever  knew." 

A  very  eventful  year  followed  for  the  De 
Berengers,  but  Hannah  Dill,  who  thought  of 
them  unceasingly,  never  had  a  hint  of  any- 
thing that  concerned  them  ;  her  darlings,  as 
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she  often  felt,  with  an  almost  unhearahle 
pang,  might  be  dead  and  bmied,  while  she 
knew  nothing  of  it.  But  her  little  son 
helped  her  to  endure  this  uncertainty,  as  he 
also  helped  to  fill  the  empty,  aching  heart. 

Her  husband  had  quite,  for  the  time,  got 
over  those  paroxysms  of  craving  for  stimulus  ; 
he  could  trust  himself  alone  about  the  town, 
but  he  never  proposed  to  speak  at  meetings 
again,  and  she  did  not  conceal  her  opinion 
that  this  was  best. 

But  now  the  last  of  Sir  Samuel's  money 
was  spent,  and  though  Uzziah  worked  hard, 
his  poor  earnings  did  not  quite  keep  them. 
Several  of  their  best  articles  of  clothing  had 
been  sold,  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  let  his  wife  write  to  Mr.  Bartlett 
for  the  money  due  to  her,  so  much  was  he 
afraid  now  of  bringing  himself  into  unde- 
sirable notice. 

And  yet  money  was  sorely  wanted — money 
for  the  quarter's  rent  now  nearly  due — and, 
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after  the  only  discussion  they  had  held  since 
leaving  London,  Dill  consented  to  write  to 
Mr.  Bartlett,  authorizing  him  to  give  the 
money  to  his  wife,  and  then  consented  to 
her  going  to  London,  and  taking  the  letter 
by  hand,  so  as  not  to  betray  his  whereabout. ' 

With  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  sale  of 
every  article  that  they  could  possibly  spare, 
they  scraped  together  just  enough  money  to 
pay  for  an  excursion  ticket,  and  then,  some 
small  provision  of  food  tied  up  in  a  handker- 
chief, the  husband  and  wife  proceeded  to 
the  station,  the  former  carrying  his  child. 

*^  Keep  a  good  heart,"  said  the  wife  as  she 
took  leave  of  him  ;  but  unaccountable  de- 
pression weighed  down  her  own  heart.  She 
had  not  an  easy  moment  during  the  long 
journey,  and  she  walked  to  Mr.  Bartlett's 
house  full  of  wretched  forebodings. 

A  pale,  faded  woman,  he  scarcely  knew 
her  at  first,  but  she  soon  recalled  herself  to 
his  mind,  and,  almost  to  her  own  astonish- 
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ment,  she  got  all  the  money  due  to  her, 
with  only  the  little  formality  of  waiting  for 
her  husband's  signature,  which  she  wrote  for 
and  obtained,  before  she  could  carry  it  away. 

^'  And  now  you  have  got  it,"  he  said  to 
•her,  with  a  certain  dispassionate  curiosity, 
which  was  more  an  interest  in  the  event 
than  in  her,  the  human  agent  that  was  to 
bring  it  to  pass — '^now  you  have  got  it, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Dill,  do  you  mind  telling  me 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

<«  Why,  take  it  to  my  poor  husband,  sir." 

'^Oh!"  was  all  he  answered;  but  he 
looked  at  her  in  a  way  that  suggested  both 
surprise  and  incredulity.  ^^  I  only  asked 
you  as  a  friend,"  he  observed.  *'  Of  course 
it  does  not  matter  to  me  what  you  do.  I 
am  perfectly  safe." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  what  else  should  you 
think  I  would  do  ?  " 

"  Should  I  think  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Well, 
I  may  have  thought  you  would  go  on  as 
you  began." 
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''  Sir,  in  the  other  case  I  only  acted 
against  Dill,  to  save,  if  I  could,  his  poor 
children;  not  to  save  myself." 

''  And  this  poor  child  ?  " 

'^  I  fare  to  think  he  cannot  be  saved, 
sir,"  she  answered,  melting  into  tears. 
^*  His  father  sets  that  store  by  him  that  I 
could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  carry  him  off." 

^'Well,  well,  Mrs.  Dill,"  he  answered, 
'^  it  is  no  business  of  mine — none  at  all." 

''  I  was  never  treacherous  to  him,"  she 
interrupted.  *'  I  never  said  to  him  that 
former  time,  ^  Dill,  I  am  off  to  get  our 
money.  Keep  a  good  heart ;  I  am  coming 
home  as  soon  as  I  can.'  " 

'^  And  you  did  say  so  this  time  ?  " 

^'  Certainly." 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Dill,  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
you." 

His  voice  was  rather  kind,  but  his 
manner  suggested  all  manner  of  doubts  to 
her — doubts  as  to  what  she   really  meant 
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to  do,  and  doubts  whether,  knowing  what 
she  meant  to  do,  she  was  wise  ;  but  she 
had  hardly  reached  her  humble  lodging, 
before  she  became  calm  and  assured  again. 
She  had  promised  her  poor  husband  that  she 
would  go  back  to  him,  and  go  she  would. 

But,  oh  !  with  what  fear  she  returned ; 
with  what  crowding,  unfortunate  presenti- 
ments !  What  they  meant  she  could  not 
tell,  but  she  never  lost  them  for  a  moment 
till  she  stopped  at  Whitby  Station,  and 
saw  her  landlady  w^aiting  to  meet  her,  and 
smiling  in  cordial,  pleasant  fashion,  as  she 
stepped  up  to  the  carriage  door. 

*^  Dill  was  off  to  a  little  hamlet,  some 
miles  off,"  she  explained,  '^  and  would  not 
be  back  till  the  next  day.  A  poor  man, 
whom  he  sometimes  went  to  read  to,  was 
near  his  end,  and  had  just  sent  to  beg 
that  he  would  sit  up  with  him  that  night 
and  pray  with  him." 

''  And  Dill  is  all  right  ?  "  asked  the  wife. 
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"As  right  as  can  be,"  was  the  answer. 

Where  now  were  all  her  fears  ? 

She  was  so  wearied  and  exhausted  with 
what  she  had  gone  through,  that  her  knees 
shook  and  her  head  ached.  The  relief  was 
great  of  finding  her  superstition,  as  she 
now  called  it,  unjustified  by  any  reason- 
able cause,  yet  she  could  not  settle  to  any 
work.  What  she  had  gone  through  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  experience  ;  it  had  been 
a  restless  sense  of  conscious  danger  or  of 
deep  need,  weighing  down  the  spirit  of 
her  husband,  and  having  power  to  affect 
her,  making  her  a  partaker  of  his  misery, 
without  imparting  to  her  the  cause.  She 
knew  she  should  not  be  quite  at  ease  till 
she  had  seen  Uzziah,  and  she  wanted  to 
pass  away  the  time,  so  as  soon  as  she  had 
taken  something  to  eat,  she  dressed  her 
boy  in  his  best,  and  went  forth  among  the 
visitors  to  the  pier  that  forms  one  side  of 
the    harbom'.      She    had    been    so    deeply 
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brooding  over  her  own  thoughts,  that  during 
the  journey  she  had  hardly  noted  anything 
that  passed  around  her.  Now  her  eyes 
wandered  with  conscious  refreshment,  and 
her  ears  were  thankful  and  attentive ;  all 
that  passed  helped  to  fill  her  mind  with 
fresh  images.  Two  old  fishermen  were 
coiling  ropes  close  to  her  seat.  ^^Ay,  ay," 
quoth  one  to  the  other,  speaking  with  deep 
pity  of  the  visitors,  ^' there  they  was, 
dawdling  about,  poor  souls ;  nought  to  do 
but  listen  to  the  pestilent  music  tootle- 
tooing,  fit  to  drive  'em  distracted.  Folks 
should  be  piped  to  their  work,  and  not  to 
their  play." 

"What's  a  lugger?"  some  boy 'coming 
up  asked  the  other  fisherman. 

His  companion  quietly  went  on  with  his 
business,  while  he  answered,  in  his  broad 
dialect  and  soft,  persuasive  voice,  "  What's 
a  lugger?  Why,  that's  one;  her  that  has 
a  small  mizzen  and  lug  sail  on  it." 
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**  Won't  her  masts  come  out  ?  "  asked  a 
still  younger  boy. 

'^  Ay,  for  sure ;  they  have  kin'  o'  steps  in 
the  boat  for  to  rest  'em  on — yo'  can  see  'em. 
They  make  the  foremast  rake  a  vast.  Now, 
mebbe  yo'  doon't  see  what  that's  fur." 

Neither  of  the  urchins  pretended  that  he 
did  see. 

He  continued,  *'It's  to  give  the  wind 
more  power,  so's  to  lift  the  sail — git  under 
it  like ;  and  so,  if  she's  heavy  laden  wi'  fish, 
to  lift  her  at  the  bows  moor  out  o'  t'  watter." 

This  valuable  information  was  given  with 
conscientious  care  :  in  his  deep  pity  for  these 
poor  children  of  the  land,  the  old  seaman 
would  neglect  no  opportunity,  but  do  his 
manifest  duty  towards  them,  which  was  to 
put  the  A  B  C  of  shipping  life  (and  what 
other  life  is  worth  the  name  ?)  plainly  before 
them. 

Mrs.  Dill  looked  at  their  rosy  faces  with 
interest.      A    great    many  little    boys    are 
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brouglit  up  by  old  fishermen  to  take  to  the 
water.  A  few  quaint  phrases  stick  in  their 
minds.  The  loss  of  that  one  life-boat,  the 
Whitby  life-boat,  has  alone  caused  many 
youths  to  risk  their  lives,  for  danger  that 
ends  in  death  has  a  fearful  attractiveness ; 
it  draws  the  island  children  out,  quite  as 
strongly  as  that  which  is  surmounted  and 
comes  safe  home  again. 

'^  Ay,  t'  harbour  dues  are  high,"  she  next 
heard  on  her  other  side.  '^  What  do  they 
come  to  ?    Why,  nigh  upon  sixpence  a  ton  !  " 

*'  Oh !  "  said  the  lady  who  had  inquired. 
*' Then,  how  much  will  that  ship  pay?" 
indicating  a  vessel  with  her  finger. 

*'That  colher  schooner?"  asked  the 
fisherman,  with  genuine  pity  in  his  air. 
^*  She's  not  a  ship  at  all,  mem.  Well,  mebbe 
eighteen  shillings.  Folks  say  t'  new  dues 
keep  out  t'  vessels.  But  I  doon't  complain  ; 
when  God  shuts  one  door.  He  mostly  opens 
another.     There's  less  shipping,  but  there's 
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moor    fish. Who    pays    for    t'    Hghts  ? 

Why,  every  vessel  that  passes  Whitby 
lights  has  to  pay  a  halfpenny." 

^'  All  those  vessels  out  there  ?  Why, 
surely  it's  not  worth  while  to  send  out  to 
them  for  only  a  halfpenny  ?  " 

The  old  fisherman  straightened  himself 
up  when  he  heard  this,  and  looked  at  his 
mate,  as  if  he  would  have  him  testify  that 
the  words  had  truly  been  said. 

^'  The  vessels  pay  wheer  they  start  from 
—say  Hull.  You've  heerd  talk  of  HuU  ?  " 
he  then  replied,  doubtfully. 

««  Why,  of  course  !  " 

''  Oh,  Iw^asn't  sure.  Hull,  or  Sunderland, 
or  wheer  not." 

^'  Your  boat's  ready  now,  mem,"  said  the 
second  old  man. 

"  Take  extry  care  on  'em,  mate,"  whis- 
pered his  fellow,  with  something  like  con- 
tempt;  '^for  they're  real  landlubbers,  and 
no   mistake.     And    her,   the    mother   of   a 
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family,    too,    to  know  nothing   more   than 
the  babe  unborn  !  " 

^^  Bless  you,"  replied  his  companion, 
^'  what  should  she  know  of  dues^  nor  what's 
reasonable  ?  If  yo'll  me  believe,  she  asked 
me  las'  night  whither  theer  were  any  differ- 
ence atwixt  a  roadsted  and  a  harbour !  " 

Mrs.  Dill  smiled,  so  exquisite  was  the 
enjoyment  of  the  old  fishermen  over  this 
ignorance  '^in  the  mother  of  six."  She 
watched  the  boys  and  this  rosy-faced  parent 
•down  to  their  boat.  They  were  going  to 
fish — at  least,  they  thought  so ;  the  old 
fisherman  was  going  to  bait  the  Hues,  and 
they  were  going  to  hold  them. 

It  was  a  stiU,  warm  day.  A  great  bulging 
cloud,  black  and  low,  was  riding  slowly  up 
from  the  south.  The  cliffs  had  gone  into 
the  brooding  darkness  of  this  cloud,  which 
had  stooped  to  take  them  in.  The  water 
was  spotted  with  flights  of  thistledown, 
floated    from    the     meadows     behind     the 
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church,  and  riding  out  to  sea.  Suddenly 
a  hole  was  blown  in  the  advancing  and 
lowering  cloud ;  the  sun  glared  through 
it,  and  all  the  water  where  his  light  fell  was 
green  as  grass,  and  the  black  hulls  of  the 
crowded  vessels  gUttered ;  while  under  the 
cliff  a  long  reach  of  peaked  red  roofs  looked 
warmer  and  more  homehke  than  ever,  and 
on  the  top  of  them  the  wide  old  church 
seemed  to  crouch,  like  a  great  sea-beast  at 
rest,  and  the  ruined  abbey,  well  uj)  on  the 
hill,  stood  gaunt  and  pale,  like  the  skeleton 
ribs  and  arms  of  a  dead  thing  in  sore  need 
of  burial. 

So  Mrs.  Dill  thought ;  but  then  she  was 
not  cultivated  enough  to  love  death  and 
decay.  She  felt  the  weird  gloom  of  the 
cloud  and  the  blackness  of  the  nearer 
water ;  something  of  its  gloom  came  over 
her  also  ;  the  short  respite  that  change  had 
brought  was  over.  A  weight  fell  down  upon 
her  ;  the  peculiar  instinct  of  coming  sorrow 
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was  upon  her  again.  A  step  was  drawing 
near  rather  slowly.  She  knew  it,  and  a 
more  than  common  pang  of  pity  shot 
through  her  heart ;  it  included  her  hushand 
and  herself,  and  the  child,  while  seated  on 
her  knee  the  little  fellow  held  up  his  arms 
and  hahhled,  ^^  Daddy,  daddy  !  " 

Hannah  Dill  looked  up  at  her  hushand, 

and  at  the  moment  was  too  much  struck  by 

his   appearance   to   speak.     His   eyes  were 

not   absolutely  looking   at   her,  though,    a 

httle  wider  open  than  usual,  they  seemed 

to   take  in  the  whole  scene — the   lowering 

cloud,    the    grass-green    sea,    the    rocking 

boats,  and  herself  and  her  child.     Was  it 

the  arrest  of  some  great  surprise  that  held 

him  motionless  ?     That   could  not   be   all. 

He  was  lost  in  thought,  and  wonder,  and 

perplexity.      There   was   nothing  like   fear 

in  his  face,  but  no  fear  could  have  made 

it  more  utterly  pale. 

"Uzziah!  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sharp 
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cry  of  terror  and  suspense.  Then,  as  it 
seemed,  lie  brought  his  eyes  to  look  at  her, 
and  his  lips  moved;  but  he  uttered  no 
sound.  *' Whatever  is  it?  Do  speak!" 
she  said,  faintly. 

And  in  a  low,  mumbling  tone,  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  went  to  read  with  Jonah." 

'^  Well  ?  "  she  cried.  That  was  no  answer 
to  her  question. 

^'He's  dead,"  proceeded  Uzziah. 

"Well?"  she  repeated,  shuddering;  for 
he  looked  distraught,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  still  remote.  But  as  he  saw 
the  terror  in  her  face  he  appeared  to  note 
it  (yet  not  till  he  had  examined  her  well 
with  his  eyes),  and  then  to  rouse  himself 
with  a  sudden  start,  and  with  a  violent 
effort  to  regain  almost  his  usual  manner 
and  voice. 

"It  looks  like  a  storm  coming  up,"  he 
said,  while  his  wife,  trembling  and  sick  at 
heart,  wiped  away  a  few  tears. 
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He  was  folding  up  a  newspaper  in  his 
shaking  hand ;  he  now  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  when  his  child  slid  from  the  mother's 
knee,  and  toddled  toward  him,  he  retreated, 
saying— 

**No!  Maybe  you'd  liefer  lead  him 
yourseK,  Hannah !  And  I've  nothing  to 
say  against  it." 

She  rose  then.  There  was  something 
wrong,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  hear  it, 
or  ask  what  it  was.  He  preceded  her  to 
the  house,  and  she  noticed  that,  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  he  kept  hold  of  the  news- 
paper all  the  way.  Yet  when  they  got 
home  the  strange  manner  was  all  but  gone  : 
he  was  less  pale,  more  observant ;  he  could 
even  eat.  And  she  was  very  thankful  for 
a  comfortable  meal.  She  ate  and  drank 
almost  with  urgency,  for  she  thought 
there  must  be  something  terrible  for  her 
to  hear,  and  that  she  would  fortify  herself 
for  it  beforehand.     Something,  she  thought, 
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was  impending;  but  nothing  occurred.  As 
soon  as  he  had  eaten,  he  told  her  he  was 
going  out  to  the  shore  to  pray,  and  he 
did  not  return  till  ten  at  night. 

''I  am  not  going  to  bed  this  night," 
was  all  he  said,  when  she,  weary  with 
her  journey,  roused  herself  up  to  let  him  in. 

She  went  up  to  bed,  and  while  she  un- 
dressed, heard  him  as  he  sighed  to  God, 
and  afterwards  heard  the  same  sighing  in 
her  dreams  ;  but  she  was  greatly  wearied, 
and  when  at  last  she  woke,  in  full  daylight, 
and  all  the  splendour  of  an  August  morning, 
it  startled  her  to  find  that  there  was  silence 
below  at  last. 

She  stole  downstairs.  Her  husband, 
dressed  in  all  his  best  clothes,  had  opened 
the  window,  and  was  sitting  with  his  head 
leaning  on  the  sill,  fast  asleep.  He  looked 
exhausted,  and  she  thought  he  must  be 
going  to  be  ill.  He  had  not  treated  him- 
self to  a  holiday  for  many  months.     As  he 
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had  said  nothing,  there  could,  she  now 
thought,  be  nothing  to  say;  he  must  and 
should  have  a  day  on  the  heather,  and 
breathe  the  air  from  the  hills.  She  went 
out  quietly,  bought  some  fish  for  break- 
fast, made  the  fire,  and  dressed  the  child. 

It  was  not  till  past  eight  o'clock  that 
he  woke,  and  she  called  him  to  his  break- 
fast, and  laid  her  plan  before  him.  Oh 
how  gentle  and  quiet  he  was  !  How  little 
was  left  of  the  husband  of  her  youth  !  He 
was  to  see  what  money  she  had  brought. 
Yes,  he  would.  He  was  to  rouse  himself 
up.  He  would  try.  He  was  to  go  with 
her  and  the  child  in  the  railway  to  a  place 
he  had  loved  the  previous  summer,  and  they 
were  to  sit  together  on  the  hills.  Yes — so 
best.  She  began  to  get  alarmed  again,  as 
she  saw  how  quietly  he  sat  while  she  made 
her  simple  preparations. 

And  they  went.  They  stopped  a  few 
miles  out   of  Whitby,  at   a  station    called 
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Gothland,  between  two  great  expanses 
of  heather.  They  climbed  the  steep,  cliff- 
like hill  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  reached 
a  long  expanse,  all  purple  and  gold;  a 
lovely,  peaceful  view  spread  itself  forth  in 
successive  descents  at  their  feet.  The  place 
was  remote  from  life,  and  yet  it  was  not 
lonely,  for  every  valley,  as  it  lay  open  for 
inspection,  had  its  own  farmhouse,  and  on 
every  space  of  grass  kine  were  feeding. 

What  peace  appeared  to  rest  as  a 
p)resence  over  the  purple  moor !  The  child 
was  happy  wdth  his  flowers ;  the  mother 
sat  quietly  looking  about  her,  and  feeling 
thankful  for  the  rest.  She  thought  change 
might  have  done  her  poor  husband  good. 
He  had  eaten,  and  was  wandering  hither 
and  thither.  She  watched  him  awhile; 
then  her  eyes  were  attracted  to  a  steep 
declivity,  down  which  a  sparkling  beck 
was  leaping.  In  the  vale,  where  it  spread 
itself   out  into   a    shallow,   lonely    pool,    a 
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crowd  of  rooks  walked  on  fche  moss  in 
companies,  and  a  flock  of  little  finches 
washed  themselves  sportively.  She  was 
still  tired.  Her  eyes  rested  on  fchese  care- 
less creatures  with  a  dull  contentment 
that  was  almost  pleasure. 

She  had  forgotten  her  husband  for  the 
moment.  Where  was  he  ?  Wandering  about 
in  the  heather,  most  likely.  Not  at  hand, 
for  she  turned  and  could  not  see  him.  And 
what  was  this  ?  Close  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  almost  under  her  hand,  he  had 
spread  out  his  handkerchief,  and  laid  upon 
it  most  of  the  money  she  had  given  him  in 
the  morning.  It  was  all  in  gold.  Her 
heart  sank.  Why  had  he  done  this  ?  She 
counted  it.  He  had  taken  with  him  seven 
pounds.  She  looked  about  her  again,  and 
at  last  there  he  was,  descending  the  steep 
path  toward  the  station.  He  was  half  a 
mile  off,  and  before  she  could  decide  what 
to  do,  a  train  came  up  and  stopped.     The 
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lame  man's  figure  was  visible,  running  hard 
to  reach  the  little  lonely  station.  He  was 
the  only  passenger.  She  stood  up  in  her 
place  ;  she  saw  that  he  was  in  time,  that 
the  train  went  on,  and  that  he  was  gone. 

Very  few  trains  stopped  there. 

It  was  evening  when  Hannah  Dill  and 
her  child  got  home.  Her  husband  was  not 
there  ;  she  had  scarcely  expected  it  would  be 
so.  Where,  then,  was  he  gone?  She  looked 
about  her,  and  saw  her  husband's  every- 
day coat  hanging  behind  the  door.  She 
took  it  down  with  a  trembling  hand.  She 
was  always  looking  for  evil  tidings,  and 
however  heavy  the  blow  might  be  that  fell 
on  her  then,  it  was  not  a  shock,  it  was 
hardly  a  surprise. 

A  south-country  newspaper  was  in  the 
pocket.  Her  eyes  ran  down  the  columns. 
She  felt,  before  she  saw,  what  it  was  that 
concerned  her.  The  assizes  were  going 
on.     The  judge  would  be  at  a  certain  town 
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that  was  named,  on  such  and  such  days. 
There   were   several  important   trials,    and 

one Hannah  Dill   cried   ont,    and  flung 

the  paper  down  and  wrung  her  hands. 
She  saw  a  name  that  she  knew,  the  name 
of  a  murdered  man.  Some  of  the  details 
of  the  crime  were  given ;  she  remembered 
them.  The  murderer  was  found,  it  ap- 
peared, and  was  about  to  be  tried. 

She  quieted  herself  with  difficulty.  This 
could  not  concern  her,  then  ?  And  yet  her 
terror  all  concentrated  itself  upon  those  as- 
sizes. The  paper  had  been  read  and  re-read 
and  wept  over ;  it  was  still  limp  with  tears. 
She  must  go  down  to  this  town  in  the 
south-west.  It  was  not  far  from  the  place 
where  her  httle  Delia  had  been  born.  Her 
husband  had  been  tried  there.  She  should 
die  if  she  remained  in  ignorance.  Why  did 
she  think  he  had  gone  there  ?  She  could  not 
tell;  but  she  must  go,  and  if  her  husband 
did  not  prove  to  be  there,  she  was  a  happier 
woman  than  she  feared. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

A  FEW  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Snep,  as  she 
stood  ironing  in  her  little  cottage  by  the 
hop-garden,  saw  a  respectable-looking 
woman  standing  by  her  gate.  A  stout 
little  boy  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  was 
crying  lustily. 

Mrs.  Snep  did  not  recognize  her.  It  was 
now  seventeen  years  since  a  tall,  gaunt 
young  woman  had  craved  admittance  there. 
The  young  woman  was  forgotten,  but  she 
could  not  forget.  There  was  the  little  path, 
and  there  were  the  very  clumps  of  pinks,  and 
the  grey  bushes  of  southernwood,  and  there 
was  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  stouter. 
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and,  as  she  thought,  kindlier-looking  than 
before. 

Mrs.  Snep  came  out,  and  as  she  threw  an 
article  of  clothing,  just  ironed,  on  a  bush 
to  air  in  the  morning  sun,  she  cast  an 
observant  eye  on  the  stranger,  who,  coming 
forward,  begged  to  ask  for  a  seat  until  the 
carrier  should  appear,  and  begged  to  know 
if  she  might  have  a  slice  of  bread  and  some 
milk  for  her  child.  She  had  not  been  able  to 
give  him  his  usual  breakfast,  and  he  was 
cross,  and  tired  too,  for  they  had  been 
travelling  all  night. 

The  stranger  had  a  shilling  in  her  hand, 
and  expressed  her  willingness  to  pay  for 
what  she  had,  so  she  was  soon  made  wel- 
come to  a  seat  in  the  cottage.  Some  tea  was 
made  for  her,  and  while  she  crumbled  bread 
into  a  saucer  for  her  boy,  and  poured 
milk  upon  it,  a  tide  of  recollections  flowed 
up.  She  remembered  the  days  before  her 
little   Delia   was   born,   and   afterwards   all 
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that  she  had  suffered.  Just  so,  in  that 
same  place,  and  perhaps  in  that  very  chair, 
her  httle  Amabel  had  sat  beside  her,  con- 
tented with  her  bread  and  milk.  The  click 
of  Mrs.  Snep's  iron  appeared  familiar  ;  the 
hops  leaned  over  the  little  back  window, 
just  as  in  the  former  days. 

*'And  so  you  want  to  go  on  by  the 
carrier's  cart  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Snep.  '^  It  does 
not  pass  till  noon." 

*'I  know  that,  ma'am;  I  have  been  the 
journey  before." 

''  Oh,  you  know  these  parts,  ma'am  ?  " 

*'  I  did  a  good  many  years  ago." 

''Well,  things  don't  change  here  much, 
that's  certain.  We've  got  the  same  squire, 
and  the  same  doctor,  and  the  same  parson 
we've  had  for  years." 

''  The  parson's  name  was  Mr.  de  Beren- 
ger,"  faltered  Mrs.  Dill,  ''when  I  knew 
these  parts." 

"  Oh,  he  was  the  curate.  We  have  no 
curate  now,"  answered  Mrs.  Snep. 
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^'  Indeed,  ma'am." 

"  He  must  have  been  gone  these  fifteen 
years." 

'^  And  well-nigh  forgot  by  this  time,  I 
should  judge,"  sighed  Mrs.  Dill,  for  an 
anguish  of  desire  urged  her  to  speak  of  him 
if  she  could ;  he  stood  so  near  to  her 
darlings. 

'^Forgot!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Snep;  '^not 
by  any  means,  I  can  tell  you,  ma'am.  It's 
only  two  years  since  he  came  to  stay  at  the 
vicarage  ;  and  I've  reason  enough  to  remem- 
ber that,  for  my  daughter — my  second  one, 
that  will  be  three  and  twenty  if  she  lives  till 
Michaelmas — Mary ' ' 

"Yes?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dill,  with  keen 
interest. 

Mrs.  Snep  paused  to  take  another  iron 
from  the  fire,  then,  attacking  her  narrative 
at  a  different  point,  said,  "  Miss  Sarah  de 
Berenger,  and  aunt  to  that  Mr.  de  Berenger, 
had  wrote  to  our  vicar's  lady  while  he  was 
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here,  and  said  she  wanted  a  parlour-maid ; 
and  she  wanted  one  from  a  distance,  for  she 
could  not  allow  followers.  And  so  our 
vicar's  lady  and  Mr.  de  Berenger  managed 
the  thing .  between  them.  And  Mary  took 
the  place,  worse  luck !  " 

*^Why,  I  know  Miss  de  Berenger  quite 
well,  ma'am  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dill,  a  warm 
flush  of  joy  passing  over  her  face.  '^  I  lived 
in  a  situation  for  many  years  within  four 
miles  of  her." 

*'  No,  you  don't  say  so,  ma'am !  She 
was  the  nearest  woman,  and  the  meanest, 
that  ever  I  had  to  do  with,  as  you'll  judge, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I'm  ironing  my  girl's 
clothes  for  her  next  place,  and  there's  not  a 
scrap  of  black  among  them." 

"Black!"  faltered  Mrs.  DHL  "Why, 
who's  dead?" 

"Who  should  be  dead,  ma'am?  Why, 
Miss  de  Berenger  herself.  Didn't  you  know 
it?" 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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*'  Dear  me,  no.  I  am  come  a  long  way; 
I've  heard  nothing.  She  was  in  the  best  of 
health  when  last  I  heard  of  her." 

^'  And  might  be  now.  It  was  an  accident 
that  kiUed  her.  The  old  gentleman,  that 
used  to  be  so  rich,  was  driving  her  out,  poor 
lady,  and  they  got  overturned.  She  never 
spoke  again,  my  girl  says.  Ah,  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  that  family ;  it's  as 
much  as  there  often  is  in  the  newspapers  to 
read  of  them.  Perhaps  you  knew  the  old 
gentleman?  " 

''I've  seen  him  times  out  of  mind, 
ma'am,"  faltered  the  poor  mother.  She 
dared  not  now  mention  her  children.  Had 
those  changes  affected  them  ? 

''  They  say,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Snep,  ''that 
of  all  his  fine  houses  and  lands,  he  have  but 
enough  left  just  to  keep  him." 

"Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
cried  Mrs.  Dill.  "  I  did  not  fare  to  think 
rich  folks  like  that  could  lose  their  property." 
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'^  It  was  a  company  he  had  shares  in  that 
has  done  it  for  him,  my  daughter  said.  All 
the  country  rang  with  it.  It  arose  from 
what  people  caU  unlimited  Hahihty.  There 
are  two  pretty  young  ladies,  that  folks  do 
say  are  his  granddaughters.  You've  seen 
them  too,  mayhap.  He  likes  to  ride  about 
what  used  to  be  his  own  park  with  them, 
and  he's  as  happy  as  a  king." 

The  mother  sighed  for  joy ;  she  could 
not  speak.  Her  children  were  among  the 
living,  then,  and  they  were  well. 

The  operation  of  sprinkhng  the  clothes 
occupied  Mrs.  Snep  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  gave  Hannah  Dill  time  to  recover  her- 
self. '^  Eides  about  with  Miss  Amabel  and 
Miss  Deha,  does  he  ?  "  she  presently  found 
voice  enough  to  say. 

^^  Their  very  names,  ma'am;  you  have 
them  quite  pat." 

''  But  I  should  have  thought  to  lose  his 
money  would  break  his  heart." 
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"Ifc  does  not,  ma'am.  My  daughter 
stayed  at  the  rectory  for  three  months^ 
after  Miss  de  Berenger's  death.  They 
wanted  extra  help,  and  paid  her  handsome. 
They  are  better  off  now,  of  course.  She 
said  it  was  as  good  as  a  printed  book  to  seo 
how  the  old  gentleman  went  on.  He  is 
upward  of  eighty,  and  has  lost  his  memory, 
but  I  should  judge  he  must  be  a  little- 
childish  too.  He  has  no  servant  left  but 
one  old  man,  that  always  wait  on  him^ 
and  he  has  a  fat  old  horse  in  the  rectory 
stable.  He  lives  with  Mr.  de  Berenger,  and 
does  not  know  that  he  has  lost  his  money. 
His  notion  is  that  hb  is  making  his  great 
fortune  greater.  Saving  up,  you  know,  to- 
leave  more  behind  him." 

"  He  never  could  bear  to  spend  much 
money,"  observed  Mrs.  Dill.  "And  so  the 
young  ladies  ride  with  him,  and  are  atten- 
tive to  him  ?  " 

''  So  I  hear,  ma'am.     And  what  he  costs- 
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Mr.  cle  Berenger,  lie  has  about  enougli 
money  left  to  pay  for.  When  he  gets  tired 
of  the  country,  my  daughter  says  they  put 
him  in  the  train  and  telegraph  to  his  other 
nephew,  that  lives  in  London,  to  meet  him. 
And  that's  what  he  does,  and  takes  him 
home,  and  there  the  old  gentleman  plays 
the  same  game.  It's  not  worth  while,  he 
says,  to  have  a  town  house,  and  that  is 
why  he  has  let  ifc,  for  he  wants  to  save. 
He  says  he  must  go  and  see  that  the  people 
his  house  is  let  to  are  taking  care  of  it. 
And  those  folks  are  so  regardful  and  kind, 
knoTving  the  case,  that  they  always  satisfy 
him,  and,  as  I  said,  he  is  as  cheerful  and  as 
happy  as  a  king." 

''  Well,  I  never  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dill. 

She  was  glowing  all  over  with  a  warmth 
and  joy  that  she  had  hardly  ever  expected 
to  feel  again.  Even  her  miserable  errand 
receded  into  the  background,  and  made  way 
for  the  various  pictures  of  her  children  that 
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had  been  presented  to  her.  They  wera 
well,  pretty,  useful,  happy.  Oh,  there  was 
sunshine  yet  in  this  world,  and  she  was^ 
basking  in  it. 

''The   Mr.   de  Berengers  are  better  off 
now,  no  doubt?"  she  presently  said,  still 
desirous  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
''  Not  by  a  shilhng,"  replied  Mrs.  Snep. 
''  Well,  I  always  hoped,  though  Miss  de 
Berenger  was  so  fond  of  making  schemes 
about  her  will,  that  she  would  do  the  right 
thing  by  her  nephews." 

*'  Then  she  didn't,  ma'am." 
"  Who  did  her  money  go  to,  then  ?  '* 
''  She'd  almost  doubled  it  during  her  Hfe- 
time,  as  I  heard  tell,  and  they  say  her  house 
was  a  sight  for  the  useful  things  she'd  got 
together — stores  of  linen,  and  china, '  and 
what  not.  And  she  left  it  all — ^her  farms, 
and  her  house,  and  her  money — to  those  twa 
young  ladies ;  everything,  down  to  the  very 
jam-pots  on  her  shelves,  and  the  clothes  in 
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her  drawers,  and  the  thimbles  iu  her  work- 
box.  They  say  those  two  young  ladies 
have  more  than  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
apiece." 

More  than  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
apiece  !  And  the  man  that  had  been  so  good 
to  them — that  had  brought  them  up  and 
loved  them,  and  even  been  proud  of  them — 
he  had  got  nothing ! 

Oh,  how  sweet  it  was  to  hear  even  this 
stranger  talk  of  them  !  But  oh,  how  bitter 
to  hear  that  the  kindness  of  Felix  de  Beren- 
ger  had  been  so  rewarded,  and  that  Sarah, 
in  her  obstinate,  wilful  mistake  about  them, 
should  have  robbed  her  own  flesh  and  blood 
for  their  sake ! 

Could  any  good  come  of  money  so  in- 
herited ?  No ;  theh  mother  thought  it 
could  not.  She  became  cold  and  pale.  It 
was  not  till  Mrs.  Snep  mentioned  their 
names  again  that  she  roused  herself;  but  it 
was  only  to  hear  what   caused  her  fresh 
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anxiety,  and  to  be  shown  that  a  most 
difficult,  a  most  bitter,  duty  towards  her 
darlings  was  yet  to  do. 

*^One  of  the  two  is  engaged  to  be 
married,  as  I'm  told,"  said  Mrs.  Snep. 

^^It  must  be  the  eldest,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Dill,  trembling  with  excitement,  and  the 
surprise  of  thus  collecting  information  about 
her  darlings. 

"Well,  now,  I  should  have  said  not." 
"  But  the  other  is  so  very  young." 
"  I  know  there  was  a  young  soldier-officer 
that  made  one  of  them  an  offer.  He  went 
away,  and  came  back  lately  and  offered  to 
her  again.  I  think  he  is  the  gentleman, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  youngest.  But  they're 
thoughtless — the  young  ladies  are  both 
thoughtless,"  continued  Mrs.  Snep,  going 
off  on  a  part  of  the  subject  more  interesting 
to  her  than  Delia's  lover.  "  As  I  said,  Miss 
de  Berenger  never  left  so  much  as  one  black 
gown  apiece  to  her  servants,  though  some 
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of  them  had  lived  with  her  for  years.  Those 
young  ladies  were  kind — I  will  say  that ; 
but  neither  of  them  had  the  thought  to  put 
the  servants  into  moui'ning,  and  my  daugh- 
ter came  home  to  me  without  a  scrap  of 
Hack  upon  her." 

*' Somebody  did  ought  to  have  told  the 
3^oung  ladies  what  was  the  custom,"  said 
the  mother,  apologizing  for  them. 

'^  So  I  say,  ma'am." 

''  Oh,  my  Doha  ! "  thought  Hannah  Bill ; 
^ '  do  you  love  this  young  gentleman  ?  And 
must  your  mother  go  and  tell  you  that 
you've  no  right  at  all  to  keep  Miss  Sarah's 
money.  When  will  there  be  an  end  to  my 
sorrows?  Maybe  the  young  man  will  be 
off  the  bargain  if  you  give  up  the  fortune ; 
and  if  you  refuse  to  do  so,  your  mother  '11 
never  have  an  easy  hour  about  3^ou  any 
more." 

And  what  was  the  true  state  of  the  case 
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about  Delia  ?  This.  That  the  young  officer- 
had,  indeed,  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,, 
and  had  again  offered  her  his  hand.  Urged 
by  Amabel  to  give  him  a  Httle  time,  and  not 
to  reject  him  hastily,  Delia  had  agreed  to 
consider  the  matter  for  a  few  weeks,  and  to 
try  to  like  him.  She  had  failed  ;  and  that 
very  morning,  while  her  little  brother  ate  his 
bread  and  milk,  she  had,  with  many  flushes 
and  blushes,  a  great  deal  of  pity  for  him,, 
and  some  shame  for  herself,  contrived  to 
tell  him  so.  He  was  gone,  and  just  as  her 
mother  left  the  house  where  she  had  been 
born,  and  met  the  carrier's  cart,  Delia  darted 
upstairs  to  Amabel's  room,  and  stood  looking, 
at  her  sister  with  blushing  discomfiture. 

Amabel  came  up  to  her  and  smoothed 
her  cheek  gently  against  hers — a  kind  of 
moderate  caress  that  the  girls  had  used 
from  their  childhood. 

^^  What  a  goose  you  are,  Deha !  "  she  said. 

^' Yes,  I  know,"  said  Deha,  ruefully. 
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*^  You've  sent  him  away." 
^^  Of  course  :  Coz  said  I  must.     I  wish — 
oh,  I  wish  Coz  cliclnH  hnoiu  !  " 

'^  He'll  never  tell ! "  exclaimed  Amabel. 
^^  No ;  but  I  know  that  he  knows." 

Deha  moved  to  the  dressing-table,  and 
in  an  absent  and  agitated  fashion  began 
to  try  on  some  of  Amabel's  rings.  Presently 
she  saw  Dick  in  the  garden;  he  was  ap- 
parently deej)  in  thought.  Deha  drew 
backward  in  the  room  and  smiled. 

*^  Coz  and  Amias  have  been  talking  to 
him  all  the  morning,"  w^hispered  Amabel. 
^*  He  says  now  he  should  hke  to  go  to  sea," 
she  continued,  nodding  towards  Dick. 

*'  Does  he  ?"  exclaimed  Deha.  ^'  Oh  no, 
Dick ;  I  think  you'll  find  you  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  sea." 

''  Then  you  should  not  have  set  him 
against  emigrating." 

It  may  have  fairly  been  said  of  Master 
Dick  at  that  time,  that  he    did  not  know 
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his  own  mind,  unless  it  may  liave  been 
said  more  fairly  still  that  lie  did  not  know 
somebody  else's  mind,  any  more  than  he 
knew  how  completely  that  mind  had  the 
mastery  over  his. 

Sir  Samuel  de  Berenger  had  put  him 
to  school  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
^nd  then,  when  he  came  home  for  the 
hoHdays,  his  two  brothers  had  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  him  and  his  future ;  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  done  so  very  well,  and 
stood  so  very  high,  that  if  they  let  him 
stay  at  school  another  year,  he  would  in 
all  probability  get  a  good  exhibition,  which 
would  enable  him  to  go  to  college  almost 
for  nothing,  after  which  he  would  be  able 
to  provide  for  his  own  living. 

And  Dick  had  come  home  without  getting 
the  exhibition.  He  was  now  nineteen,  a 
remarkably  fine,  handsome  young  fellow, 
brown  all  over,  taller  than  either  of  his 
two  brothers,  very  engaging,  rather  inclined 
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to  be  idle,  and  quite  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  these  said  brothers,  who  had,  at  some 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  prolonged  his 
school  days  for  him,  and  now  did  not  very 
well  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Dick  had  only  been  in  the  garden  a  few 
minutes  when  he  saw  Delia  sitting  in  the 
open  window  of  what  had  been  the  nursery, 
with  some  ^'  art  needlework  "  in  her  hand. 

'^  How  nice  this  room  looks,  with  poor 
Aunt  Sarah's  things  in  it !"  he  said,  accost- 
ing her  and  sitting  on  the  window-sill.  "  No 
one  would  know  it. — I  say,  Delia  !  " 

^^Yes." 

^'  I've  had  such  a  wigging  this  morning." 

*'  Oh  !  you  should  decide,  then,  what  you'll 
do — what  you'll  be." 

''Well,  I  said  I  would  go  to  sea,  and 
they  won't  let  me.  Why,  DeHa,  where  did 
you  get  those  rings  ?  " 

''  Oh,  they  belong  to  Amabel.  I'm  so 
fond  of  rings,  and  I  have  not  got  one." 
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''Why  don't  you  buy  some,  then?"  said 
Dick. 

''Amabel  never  bought  one  of  hers  ;  rings 
are  supposed  to  be  presents.  If  I  wore 
rings,  and  was  asked  who  gave  them  to  me, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  to  say  I  bought 
them." 

Dick  revolved  a  certain  thing  in  his 
mind.  "  Look  here,"  he  began ;  "  if  I  go  to 
sea  for  two  or  three  years " 

"It  will  be  so  dull,"  interrupted  Delia, 
^'if  you  go  to  sea  and  Amabel's  gone." 

"Well,  but  if  I  do,  I  could  give  you  a 
Ting  for  a  parting  present." 

"  So  you  could;  and  I  could  give  one  to 
you,  with  your  crest  on  it." 

"If  I  go  to  sea."  No  occasion  to  wait 
for  that.  Dick  took  himself  off  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  in  hot  haste  demanded 
of  Felix  a  large,  old-fashioned  gold  watch, 
which  had  been  his  father's,  and  which  he 
had  knocked  about  a  good  deal  at  school. 
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It  had  plenty  of  good  stuff  in  it.  Felix 
looked  at  him  almost  as  if  he  knew  all  about 
it,  and  gave  him  the  watch  in  silence  and 
with  gravity. 

It  was  four  miles  to  the  town,  and  Dick 
ran  almost  all  the  way.  He  did  not  make  a 
had  bargain  with  the  one  jeweUer  that  the 
place  afforded,  and  then  the  price  he  was 
to  have  for  his  watch  being  agreed  upon, 
he  set  himself  to  overhaul  the  whole 
shop  for  two  pretty  rings.  It  never  once 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  odd  he  should 
be  desirous  to  lay  out  his  whole  fortune 
on  a  fancy  of  Delia's — he  never  considered 
once  what  his  brother  would  say  to  it  if  he 
knew ;  and  yet  when  he  got  home,  though 
he  had  the  two  tiny  cases  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  opportunities  were  not  wanting 
for  the  presentation,  he  could  not  give 
them  to  her.  It  was  not  till  the  next 
morning,  about  the  same  hour,  that  he 
saw  Delia  sitting  in  the  same  place,  all  over 
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blushes  and  dimples.  He  approached,  and 
getting  over  the  low  sill,  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  couch,  and  said,  *'  I've  got  them. 
Eather  jolly  ones,  I  think;  only  I'm  afraid 
they're  too  big  for  your  finger."  He  looked 
very  shamefaced. 

Deha  put  forth  her  little  finger,  the 
same  on  which  she  had  worn  Amabel's 
rings.  They  were  manifestly  too  big  for 
it.  Then  she  put  forth  her  middle  finger, 
and  for  that  they  were  a  little  too  tight. 

'^What  a  pity!"  said  Delia.  ^'And 
they're  such  pretty  ones ;  just  the  sort  I 
like." 

^'Well,  put  them  on  your  third  finger^ 
then,"  rejoined  the  donor. 

^'  Oh,  but  I  couldn't  wear  them  there," 
said  Delia,  blushing  till  her  forehead  and 
throat  were  all  one  lovely  hue  of  car- 
nation. - 

In  an  instant  Dick  knew  why;  but  it 
was  his  destiny  to  be  a  lucky   dog.     He 
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bluslied  liimself,  but  lie  said  stoutly,  ''  Why 
not?" 

^^  Because  that's  the  '  engaged  '  finger,  you 
know,  Dick,"  she  answered. 

Dick  was  holding  her  hand  in  one  of  his, 
and  had  the  rings  in  the  other. 

^^  Oh,"  he  said,  almost  with  a  groan, 
"what  a  fool  I  have  been!"  And  Delia — 
this  exquisite  Delia,  who  all  on  a  sudden 
had  become  almost  unbearably  deHghtful — 
Delia  was  turning  away  her  face  from  him. 
"  I'm  nothing  but  a  schoolboy  yet,"  he  said, 
with  deep  disgust  against  himself.  "  If  I 
had  but  worked  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  it 
might  have  been  different."  But  that  blush 
of  Delia's  was  the  making  of  him.  ''Put 
them  on,  if  only  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 
pleadingly.  And  she  let  him  put  them  on 
her  "  engaged  "  finger. 

"It  can  only  be  for  a  little  while,"  she 
observed.  But  how  pretty  they  looked 
there  ! 

V^OL.  Ill,  B 
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*^  Even  if  you  won't  wear  them,  you 
mean  to  keep  them  ?  "  lie  urged. 

Delia  had  closed  her  dimpled  fist,  and 
was  looking  at  them  wistfully. 

'^  Suppose  you  take  care  of  them  for 
me,"  she  said ;  but  she  made  no  move- 
ment towards  unclosing  her  hand  or  taking 
them  off. 

"^  Take  care  of  them  till  when  ?  " 

Delia  still  looked  at  them,  then  her  little 
hand  unclosed,  and  Dick  took  it  in  his. 

"  Coz  would  be  displeased,"  she  whispered. 

"  You  mean  that  he  would,  because  I've 
been  an  idle  dog,  and  because — well,  he 
said  it  yesterday — because  I  seem  very  well 
content  to  be  loafing  about  here,  doing 
nothing." 

Deha  was  silent. 

^^But  that's  alL  over  now,"  he  added  im- 
petuously. ^' I'm  going  to  Fehx  directly — 
this  minute.  I  intend  to  settle  to  some- 
thing at  once — forthwith.     And  then " 
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By  tliis  time  she  had  taken  off  the  rings, 
and  put  them  into  his  hand. 

'^  And  then,  Delia "  he  repeated. 

But  had  not  Deha  got  all  she  wished 
for  now?  Perhaps  she  thought  so.  At  any 
rate,  Dick's  ghmpse  of  paradise  was  over. 
'^  Oh,  then,"  she  said  (she  had  such  a 
mischievous  little  dimple  in  her  cheek  when 
she  laughed) — ^'  oh,  then — we  shall  see." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Sakah  de  Beeengee  was  indeed  gone  ;  lier 
guiding  hand  was  at  last  withdrawn. 

^^I  have  lost  my  aunt,"  Felix  would  say, 
and  ever  after  he  felt  an  uneasy  want  of 
those  fresh  and  direct  expressions  of  opinion 
that  often  showed  him  what  he  really 
thought  himself,  as  well  as  of  her  fearless 
certainties,  and  her  fertile  crops  of  schemes. 
But  he  did  not  know,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  consider,  that  for  many  years  she  had 
been  the  doer  of  everything  of  the  least  con* 
sequence  that  had  been  done  in  his  family. 

She  was  a  remarkably  foolish  woman. 
Her  impressions  were  vivid  and  quite  un- 
reasonable ;  they  soon  ripened  into  convic- 
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tions,  which  never  changed.  She  looked  upon 
all  she  had  hecome  convmced  of  as  fully 
proved,  and  she  followed  out  all  that  was  so 
proved  to  its  just  conclusion.  There  can  he 
little  douht  that  it  is  the  fools,  and  not  the 
wise,  who  govern  the  world.  While  the  wise 
are  considering,  the  fools  act ;  while  the  wise 
investigate,  the  fools  have  made  up  their 
minds;  by  the  time  the  wise  have  discovered, 
the  fools  have  made  arrangements,  and  the 
wise,  for  the  sake  of  law  and  order,  or,  if  not, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  are 
obliged  to  give  way. 

Sarah  had  first,  as  she  believed,  discovered 
an  interesting  mystery.  She  had  obhged 
Hannah  Dill,  contrary  to  all  her  wishes,  to 
bring  the  mystery  near ;  she  had,  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  solved  it,  and  she  had,  for  the 
sake  of  it,  deprived  her  own  nephews  of  every 
shilling  she  possessed.  It  was  all  Sarah's 
doing  that  Amias  was  engaged  to  a  httle 
girl  who  was  supposed  by  all  the  neighbour- 
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hood  to  have  no  right  to  any  father's  name ; 
but  then  it  was  Sarah's  doing  also  that  old 
Sir  Samuel,  now  he  had  lost  his  memory,  was 
more  happy  in  the  society  of  the  two  girls, 
and  received  more  tender  attentions  from 
them,  and  more  real  affection,  than  from  any 
other  creatures.  He  knew  he  loved  them, 
and  had  ceased  to  consider  how  it  was,  and 
under  what  mistake,  his  love  had  first 
dawned.  If  they  had  been  his  granddaugh- 
ters, just  so  they  might  have  loved  him ; 
and  they  also  had  ceased,  except  on  import- 
ant occasions,  to  consider  why  this  was.  They 
lived  under  a  disadvantage  which  they  had 
discovered,  but  then  they  were  saved  from 
the  true  disadvantage,  which  would  have 
been  far  worse  to  bear.  They  were  always 
gentle,  sweet,  and  humble,  but  all  was  as  it 
ever  had  been  ;  they  could  not  be  unhappy 
as  to  their  position,  for  every  one  about 
them  loved  them. 

As  for  Felix,  his  life  for  years  past  had 
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been  planned  out  for  him  by  his  aunt  Sarah. 
It  is  true  that  he  now  hopelessly  loved  this 
beautiful  Delia,  but  then  for  many  years  she 
and  her  sister  had  been  his  delight,  his  daily 
occupation,  and  his  one  amusement.  He 
knew  that  he  would  not  have  given  up  that 
pleasant,  cheerful  past,  even  if  by  so  doing 
he  might  have  avoided  the  pain  of  his  pre- 
sent. And  even  that  present, —  could  he  do 
without  it  ?  No ;  he  must  watch  over  DeUa's 
happiness  ;  he  could  find  little  rest  and  joy 
but  in  that.  He  must  bring  Dick  on,  help 
him  on  or  goad  him  on,  for  her  sake.  Per- 
haps he  allowed  himself  to  be  more  severe 
on  Dick,  on  her  account,  than  occasion  alto- 
gether warranted ;  for  Dick  was  but  a  youth 
— a  fine,  honest,  healthy,  affectionate  youth. 
Fehx  considered  that  Dick  was  not  manly 
enough  ;  not  considering  that,  but  for  Delia, 
he  might,  perhaps,  at  his  time  of  life  not 
have  been  manly  at  all. 
However,  FeHx  changed  his  mind  on  one 
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particular  morning.  Dick  had  two  rings  in 
his  pocket.  ''  I  will  not  w^ear  either  of 
them,"  Delia  had  said,  ^'till  it  is  decided 
what  you  are  to  he."  So  Dick  had  asked  to 
have  a  conference,  a  final  conference,  on  this 
great  subject  with  his  two  brothers,  and 
then  and  there  he  had  discussed  it — laid 
down  his  own  views,  stated  the  ^97^05  and 
cons  of  all  the  plans  proposed,  and  expressed 
his  deep  desire  to  work,  in  a  fashion  that 
perfectly  astonished  them. 

Amias  was  exceedingly  amused.  Felix 
sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  him  in 
puzzled  bewilderment. 

"Why,  you  young  scamp!"  exclaimed 
Amias.  "  Want  to  go  to  London  the  day 
after  to-morrow ! — want  to  set  to  work 
instantly !  Well,  I'll  do  my  very  best  for 
you,  as  I  declared  I  would  the  other  day, 
when  you  didn't  seem  to  care  a  straw  about 
it.  But  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  to 
you." 
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^^  The    fact    is,    Delia    says "    Dick 

began. 

^^  Delia  says !  "  exclaimed  Amias,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*' Delia  says "  Dick  began  again,  and 

again  stuck  fast. 

^' Well,  out  with  it,  my  boy,"  said  Felix, 
gravely  and  kindly. 

Dick  had  a  little  ring- case  now  in  his 
hand ;  he  put  it  down,  and  the  ring  rolled 
o^it  on  to  the  table.  Dick  picked  it  up  and 
poised  it  on  the  top  of  one  of  his  great 
fingers.  "  Delia  says  she'll  never  wear  this 
for  a  schoolboy.  She  will  not  be  engaged 
till  I  have  got  some  career  before  me — till 
I  have  something  to  do." 

^ '  I — think — she — is — quite — right, ' '  said 
Amias,  gazing  at  the  ring,  and  uttering  the 
sentence  as  if  he  requu-ed  to  think  between 
every  word.  He  looked  so  much  surprised, 
however,  that  Dick,  in  spite  of  his  nervous- 
ness, bm'st  into  a  short  laugh.     Then  all  on 
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a  sudden  it  flaslied  upon  liim  that  Delia 
was  included  in  this  astonishment.  He  could 
not  bear  that  this  exquisite  creature,  so  wise, 
so  kind,  so  loving,  should  be  the  subject  of 
any  disparaging  surprise.  He  thought  his 
own  impetuous  presumption  was  alone  to 
blame.  He  hastened  to  declare  this.  He 
meant  to  be  worthy  of  her.  Change  his 
mind  ?  Nonsense  !  How  could  he  change  his 
mind  ?  He  had  loved  her  all  his  life  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world.  He  h^d 
always  helped  her  with  her  lessons.  When 
they  played  at  *^ houses"  as  children,  she 
was  always  his  little  wife. 

Everything  he  said,  while  more  earnest, 
became  more  bo3dsh,  till  Felix  said — • 

^^  There,  my  dear  boy,  think  of  improving 
yourself,  not  of  excusing  Delia.  The  best 
part  of  your  future  is  already  prepared  for 
you ;  make  the  rest  suitable  for  it,  and  all 
wiUbeweU." 
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And  in  the  mean  time  Hannah  Dill,  with 
her  child,  entered  the  town  where  she 
feared  to  find  her  husband. 

The  assizes  were  indeed  going  on,  but 
to  those  who  were  not  dhectly  concerned 
in  them,  this  gave  no  ak  of  solemnity ;  there 
was  Httle  about  any  whom  she  accosted 
which  answered  to  the  fear  and  dread  and 
depression  in  her  own  mind.  And  she  found 
herself  unable  to  ask  any  questions.  She 
looked  about,  she  wandered  about,  till  she 
found  herself  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
buildings  about  it  she  felt  sm^e  were  none 
of  them  what  she  wanted.  And  what  was 
the  building  she  wanted  called?  She  was 
not  sure  whether  it  was  a  court-house  or  a 
session-house,  or  a  prison,  and  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  ask.  A  forlorn 
hope  that  she  might  get  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  sustained  her  till  she  reached  the 
post-office ;  for  she  had  written  to  Uzziah, 
at   their  poor  home  in  Whitby,  told   him 
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where  she  had  gone,  and  cautiously  hinted 
at  her  reason.  If  her  panic  had  been  need- 
less, and  from  some  other  cause  he  had  left 
her  on  the  moor,  and  if  he  had  returned 
again  after  her  departure,  she  knew  she 
should  get  a  letter.  What  a  blessed 
possibility  that  was  !  It  comforted  her  while 
she  wandered  about.  And  no  less  did  the 
strangeness  of  the  place  for  she  had  thought 
of  it  till  she  had  formed  such  a  vivid  picture 
of  it  in  her  mind,  that,  now  it  was  under  her 
eyes,  and  wholly  unlike  her  expectation, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  that  had  any  relation  to 
it  might  also  be  different,  as  if  the  night- 
mare that  had  oppressed  her  might  be  all 
unreal.  The  smiUng,  busthng  market, 
where  fruit  was  so  eagerly  bought  and  sold, 
the  market  women  so  earnest  in  praising 
their  produce,  the  old-fashioned  red  roofs, 
the  comfortable  sunshine,  the  common 
every-day  talk, — could  these  be  possible  if 
several  poor  creatures  were  at  that  moment 
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in  course  of  being  tried  for  tlieii'  lives  close 
at  hand  ? 

Alas !  there  was  no  letter  at  the  office, 
and  no  telegraphic  message  for  Hannah 
Dill.  Her  child,  tired  and  hungry,  began 
to  cry  for  his  dinner,  and  she  felt  that, 
when  she  reached  the  court,  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  unless  he  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  good.  She  hastened 
into  an  eating-shop  and  gave  him  a  comfort- 
able meal,  and  then,  as  she  glanced  out  at 
the  window,  she  saw  what  she  at  once 
perceived  to  be  the  place  she  had  looked 
for;  people  were  hanging  about  the  door, 
but  many  more  were  coming  out  than 
going  in. 

^' Why  were  the  people  coming  away?" 
she  asked.     *^  Were  the  assizes  over  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  :  but  the  judges  were  at  lunch; 
they  always  had  an  interval  for  lunch  at 
that  time  of  day." 

*'  Might  one  go  in  and  hear  the  trial  ?  " 
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*^  Certainly;  a  court  of  justice  was  always 
open  to  the  public." 

She  hardly  knew  how  the  next  half-hour 
passed.  She  was  soon  standing  in  the  press 
outside  that  door.  At  first  all  was  silence  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  no  chance  of  getting 
in.  Afterwards  there  was  a  little  bustle,  and 
voices  inside  struck  upon  her  frightened 
ears.  Some  people  were  almost  as  desirous 
to  enter  as  she  was,  but  her  sharpened 
senses  showed  her  some  who  were  only 
there  for  curiosity.  *'  Five  shilHngs,  sir,  if 
I  get  in,"  she  whispered  to  a  stalwart  man 
at  her  side.  Then  she  turned  her  pale  face, 
and,  selecting  another,  repeated  the  same 
words. 

An  energetic  movement  on  either  side  of 
her  soon  brought  her  on.  She  knew  not 
how  it  was  done,  but  the  money  was  given, 
and  she  was  all  but  inside  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  She  had  not  intended  to  tell  her 
wretched  errand,  but  it  was  guessed.     Her 
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money,  and  these  two  men,  were  powerful 
enough  to  bring  her  to  the  front ;  her  face 
did  the  rest.  She  stood  within,  and,  being 
tall,  she  could  see  well  over  the  shoulders 
and  heads  of  those  about  her,  almost  all  of 
whom  w^ere  women. 

There  was  no  trembling,  no  sinking,  now ; 
the  xDeople  w^ere  pressed  closely  together. 
The  atmosphere  was  stifling.  She  had  a 
heavy  child  in  her  arms,  but  she  knew  no 
fatigue ;  all  her  soul  was  in  her  eyes,  for  at 
present  she  could  hear  nothing.  Perhaps 
there  was  nothing  to  hear.  The  place,  as 
she  took  rapid  glances  about  it,  looked 
almost  like  a  dissenting  meeting-house. 
The  crowded  spectators  seemed  to  be  ranged 
in  compartments  not  unHke  pews.  Where 
would  the  judges  sit  ? 

Oh  !  now  there  was  a  movement ;  some- 
thing that  pierced  her  heart  with  anguish, 
showed  her  the  judges  comiog  in  with  all 
state.      These    men,  who    were    to    doom 
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others  to  a  disgraceful  death,  were  ushered 
in  with  honour,  with  observance.  She, 
poor,  wretched  woman,  felt  this  with  a  keen- 
ness that  had  never  struck  in  all  her  life  on 
her  sharpened  senses  before. 

It  was  right,  it  must  be  so;  sympathy 
was  all  with  the  law. 

In  that  crowd  she  felt  so  utterly  alone, 
as  if  none  of  God's  creatm^es  could  come 
near  enough  even  to  know  what  she 
suffered,  much  less  to  pity  her — the  mfe 
of  a  possible  murderer,  a  possible  murderer's 
child,  sleeping  with  his  rosy  face  resting  on 
her  shoulder. 

Another  movement,  which  it  so  chanced 
brought  her  a  little  forwarder,  and  there  were 
the  barristers  in  their  wigs,  and  a  name  had 
been  called.  Some  man  answering  to  the 
call  was  in  the  pulpit-like  enclosure,  which 
she  at  once  recognized  as  the  witness-box. 
Then  she  saw  the  prisoner,  a  pale,  small 
man,  whose   forlorn  face  looked   as  if  no 
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coiu'age  or  strength  was  left  in  liim.  As 
the  witness  kissed  the  book  almost  care- 
lessly, certainly  with  perfect  composure  and 
confidence,  he  turned  his  faded  eyes  upon 
him.     Hannah  Dill  lifted  up  hers. 

One  fear  was  over.  The  prisoner  being 
tried  was  a  stranger;  but  another  fear 
followed  closely.  Her  instinct  justified 
itself  by  the  event.  Sitting  among  the 
spectators,  and  a  very  little  way  behind 
the  witness,  a  man  leaning  forward  gazed 
and  hearkened.  Not  any  change  that  fear 
or  fatigue  or  shame  had  wrought  had  so 
changed  him,  that  she  did  not  instantly 
recognize  the  deeply  watchful  and  utterly 
colourless  face.     It  was  her  husband. 

A  terrible  trembling  seized  her,  so  that 
she  lost  the  diift  and  meaning  of  the  first 
few  questions  and  answers.  All  her  thought 
was  to  know^  the  meaning  of  Uzziah's  ex- 
pression. 

His  features  were  sunk,  he  was  wasted 

VOL.  iir.  s 
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almost  to  a  shadow ;  his  eyes  were  intent  on 
the  witness,  and  yet  there  was  spread  over 
his  face  a  certain  awful  peace.  Her  wretched 
husband  was  perfectly  calm. 

She  knew  not  how  long  she  watched  him, 
but  it  was  till  another  witness  was  in  the 
box,  and  it  was  because  of  a  great  change  in 
Uzziah's  face  that  she  turned  to  look  and  to 
listen.  It  was  a  confident  witness — a  wit- 
ness almost  too  willing.  He  was  being 
re-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

^^Eemember  that  you  are  on  your  oath.'" 

/'I  do  remember  it." 

*^  And  you  swear  that  this  is  the  man  ?  " 

'^  I  could  not  forget  him." 

^'  But  it  is  seventeen  years  ago." 

^^  Seventeen  years  and  three  months." 

^^Aman  changes  a  good  deal  in  seventeen 
years  and  three  months." 

*^  Ay,  but  a  club-foot, — when  one  hears  it 
behind  one "   Here  the  witness  paused. 

"  Well?  "  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
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^'When  I  liearcl  that  man's  club-foot,  as 
lie  was  following,  I  felt  as  if " 

^' You  are  not  to  tell  the  court  what  you 
felt." 

'^  Well,  I  mean  I  knew  that  was  the  very 
same  I  heard  that  fearful  time,  and  I  turned 
myself,  and  I  saw  him." 

^^  You  saw  the  prisoner,  certainly  !  " 

'^  Ay ;  and  I  knew  him  at  once,  and  spoke 
at  once.     Said  I,  '  We  have  met  before.'  " 

^^  And  as  another  witness  has  proved,  he 
answered,  'Not  to  my  knowledge.'  Now, 
what  had  you  beside  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  club-foot  to  go  on,  when  you  said  to  a 
man  whom,  by  your  own  showing,  you  had 
not  seen  for  seventeen  years,  '  We  have 
met  before'?" 

"It  was  the  same  man,"  persisted  the 
witness.  '^  I  knew  him  at  once,  and  lie 
lineio  mey 

"  How  did  you  know  him  ?  Tell  the  jury 
that." 
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'^  It  was  the  lock  of  hair,  partly,  that  hung 
over  his  forehead,  and,  partly,  it  was  the 
oval  shape  of  his  face,  as  he  leaned  over 
poor  Cambourne  after  he'd  struck  him,  that 
I  remembered." 

^^It's  false!"  cried  a  voice  that  rang 
through  the  court;  ^^it's  false!  You, 
Wilham  Tasker,  don't  look  at  the  prisoner ; 
look  here,  look  at  me  !  " 

Cries  of  ^'  Turn  that  man  out,"  were  heard. 
There  was  confusion  in  the  place  where  the 
sound  had  proceeded  from ;  a  woman  fell 
down  in  a  fainting  fit ;  people  rose  in  their 
places  ;  but  before  the  officer  could  reach 
the  man  who  had  spoken,  some  were  helping 
the  woman  out,  others  had  started  away 
from  him.  He  was  standing  alone,  leaning 
on  a  rail  in  front. 

^^You,  William  Tasker,"  he  repeated, 
*^  look  at  me  !  " 

The  terrified  witness  turned  hastily,  and 
gazed  at  him  as  if  fascinated.     The  counsel 
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for  the  prisoner  paused.  In  one  terrible 
instant  every  eye  was  upon  Uzziali  Dill. 
From  the  judges  downwards  all  gazed  at 
hirn — a  lame  man,  with  an  oval  face,  and 
a  lock  of  hair  that  strayed  over  his  forehead. 
He  leaned  forward,  with  eyes  wide  open. 
He  and  the  witness  gazed  at  one  another, 
and  the  unfortunate  wife  gazed  also ;  saw 
the  officers  advancing  through  the  crowd  to 
remove  Uzziah ;  heard  the  witness  cry  out 
in  a  lamentable  voice,  and  beat  his  breast, 
'^  I've  sworn  against  the  innocent,  and  there 
the  guilty  stands !  "  and  then  heard  (not 
one  syllable  was  spared  to  her) — heard  her 
husband's  answer,  as  they  were  about  to 
lead  him  away,  ^'  You've  said  the  truth  now, 
WilHam  Tasker ;  'twas  I  that  did  it.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  my  sinful  soul !  " 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

Some  time  after  this,  Hannah  Dill  seemed 
to  come  back  again — she  knew  not  from 
whence — and  she  was  sitting  on  some  stone 
steps  in  a  quiet  flagged  court.  The  sun 
was  shining — that  was  the  first  thing  she 
noticed;  then  she  observed  that  she  herself 
was  in  the  shadow ;  that  her  child,  rubbing 
his  cheek  against  her  sleeve,  was  caressing 
her  with  ^^  Mummy,  mummy;"  and  that  a 
tall  gentleman  was  leaning  over  her,  a 
gentleman  whom  she  had  seen  before. 

''  Do  you  know  me,  Mrs.  DiU  ?  "  he  asked 
her  kindly. 

She  thought  he  might  have  said  that 
several  times  before. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  in  a  low,  dull 
voice.     ''  It's  Mr.  Bartlett.'' 

''  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

'^  I  w^ant  to  go  to  poor  Dill." 

''You  cannot  do  that  now,  my  poor 
friend.  He  has  accused  himself;  he  has 
given  himself  up." 

''  I  knew  he  would,"  she  replied,  quite 
calmly.  "■  That  other  man's  wife  is  happy 
now,  and  I " 

''  Your  misfortune  is  very  great,"  said 
Mr.  Bartlett.     ''  I  pity  you  deeply." 

''  I  saw  the  prisoner's  wife  get  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  hug  him,  while  they 
led  my  wretched  husband  away." 

''  Have  you  any  place  to  go  to — have  you 
lodgings  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

''  Well,  then,  I  must  arrange  for  you." 

He  went  quickly  from  her,  and  a  lady, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  standing  above 
her  on  the  steps,  came  down  and  addressed 
her  with  sympathetic  gentleness. 
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She  knew  it  was  Mrs.  Bartlett,  but  the 
shock  she  had  sustained  had  been  too  much 
for  her  ;  her  mind  was  blank  and  dull.  She 
uttered  her  passing  impressions:  ^^I  never 
thought  to  see  them  here ;  they  don't  hve 
here  ?  " 

^'No,"  said  Mrs.  Bartlett,  glad  to  foster 
this  momentary  lapse  from  the  dread  reality. 
*^  No ;  we  don't  live  here,  but  my  father 
and  mother  do.  This  is  their  house;  we 
are  come  to  stay  with  them." 

After  that  Hannah  Dill  knew  not  at  all 
how  many  hours  or  weeks  might  have 
passed,  when  one  day,  awaking  in  a  decent 
bed,  she  found  that  she  was  cool ;  that  the 
furniture,  which  had  long  seemed  to  whirl 
about  her,  had  settled  in  its  place  ;  that  the 
swarms  of  passing  strangers,  who  had  ap- 
peared night  and  day  to  approach  her  bed  and 
gaze  at  her,  were  all  gone.  She  slept  a  good 
deal  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  awoke 
aware  of  what  had  occurred,  and  able  to  think. 
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She  had  a  nnrse,  as  she  perceived,  but 
she  could  not  bear  to  question  her.  It  was 
not  till  Mr.  Bartlett,  hearing  she  was  sensi- 
ble, came  to  see  her,  and  brought  his  wife, 
that  she  spoke,  sending  down  the  nurse,  and 
gazing  at  them  with  hollow,  frightened  eyes. 

^^  Is  he  condemned,  sir  ?  " 

She  lay  long  silent  when  Mr.  Bartlett 
had  told  her,  by  a  pitying  gesture,  that  it 
was  so.  At  last  Mrs.  Bartlett  said,  ^^  You 
must  think  of  your  dear  little  boy,  Mrs. 
Snaith,  and  try  to  get  better  for  his  sake. 
He  is  very  well ;  I  have  seen  that  he  was 
well  done  by." 

^'  Ma'am,  I  know  you  have  a  mother's 
heart.  Is  there  no  hope  for  Dill,  sir  ?  Must 
he  die  that  death  ?  " 

^'  He  is  quite  resigned,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett, 
instead  of  answering  her. 

'^  Oh,  my  God  !  "  cried  the  poor  woman, 
folding  her  hands;  *^ have  pity  on  him  and 
on  our  innocent  child  ! " 
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^^Yes,  your  innocent  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Bartlett.  '^  In  all  this  bitter  misery,  Mrs. 
Snaith,  there  is  one  gleam  of  comfort,  and 
that  concerns  him.  Nobody  here  knows 
your  husband's  name;  he  has  refused  to 
divulge  it.  He  has  shown  a  father's  heart 
in  that  respect." 

'^  It  was  his  duty.  Does  he  know  that 
I  have  been  so  ill?  " 

^^Yes." 

^'  Oh,  I  must  go  to  him  !  " 

''You  cannot  yet." 

"  Oh,  I  might  be  too  late  !  " 

"  There  are  many  days  yet.  You  will  not 
be  too  late.  Your  husband  has  been  very 
ill  himself.     He  has  had  an  epileptic  fit." 

There  are  some  things  that  appear  quite 
unendurable  ;  they  bear  down  the  soul  under 
such  a  weight  of  misery,  that  life  seems 
impossible.  And  yet  they  will  not  kill; 
they  are  not  thus  to  come  to  their  desired 
end. 
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When  Hannah  Dill  and  her  husband  met, 
they  both  looked  the  mere  shadows  of  then- 
former  selves.  They  sat  hand  in  hand  in 
the  condemned  cell,  and  neither  spoke.  It 
seemed  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  prisoner 
to  have  his  wife  by  his  side,  but  he  never 
had  anything  to  say.  Sometimes  he  was 
reading  his  Bible  when  she  appeared,  some- 
times he  was  kneeling  in  prayer — always 
deeply  humble  and  generally  quite  calm, 
for  he  was  not  agitated  by  any  hope;  his 
doom  was  fixed. 

One  day,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  him, 
he  bared  his  thin  arm,  and  said,  ^^  Oh, 
Hannah,  sometimes  I  hope " 

^ '  Hope  you  may  die  first  ?  "  she  w^hispered. 

''Ay." 

^^  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bartlett  about  that,"  she 
answered.  ^*  My  poor  husband!  he  says,  for 
all  their  suffering,  the  condemned  do  not 
die.  And  you  are  at  peace.  But  oh,  that 
it  might  be  !  "  she  broke  out,  bursting  into 
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tears.  Then,  trying  to  calm  herself,  she 
said,  ^^  You  are  a  man  forgiven  of  God,  as 
we  both  for  ever  trust;  hut  you  have 
always  known  that  at  last  you  deserved  to 
suffer — and  suffer  you  would." 

^^  Oh  that  it  was  over ! — oh  that  it  was 
done !  "  she  said,  when  she  got  home  ;  and 
she  was  so  wretchedly  ill  all  that  night,  that 
she  feared  to  be  laid  up  again,  and  unable  to 
go  to  him.  But  just  at  sunrise,  as  she  had 
dropped  into  an  uneasy  doze,  a  flattering 
dream  came  to  her ;  she  thought  she  saw  her 
husband  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  a  rapturous  calm. 

While  she  looked,  some  noise  startled  her, 
and  she  woke,  mourning  over  the  sweetness 
of  that  short  respite.  How  hard  that  it  should 
have  been  wrested  from  her  !  But  there  was 
a  noise  again;  it  was  under  her  window. 
Some  one  called  out  her  name.  She  started 
up.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  below.  He  told  her 
to  dress  herself  and  come  down  to  him. 
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Oil,  how  beautiful  the  sunrise  was,  when 
she  came  out,  how  pure  and  peaceful ! 

^'  Your  husband  is  very  ill,"  he  whispered 
to  her  ;  '^  the  chaplain  has  obtained  leave  for 
you  to  come  to  him.  He  had  another  lit 
last  night." 

Her  dream  had  still  dominion  over  her, 
and  she  looked  at  the  sunrise ;  but  she 
hastened  to  the  prison,  and  was  soon  in  his 
cell. 

Two  people  were  there,  the  doctor  and 
a  warder.  They  were  not  sympathetic, 
not  pitiful,  merely  attentive  to  what  was 
before  them.  Her  husband  was  speaking; 
his  voice  was  perfectly  strange  to  her — 
a  tremulous,  piping  voice.  ^'  Yes,  they 
tempted  me ;  they  gave  me  the  drink,  sir. 
I  was  three  parts  drunk  when  I  did  it." 

The  doctor  and  the  warder  parted,  to  let 
her  come  to  the  narrow  bed.  The  signs  of  his 
sore  struggle  during  the  fit  were  visible  on 
his  face;  and  on  the  bruised  arms  and  dis- 
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ordered  bed,  but  be  was  perfectly  calm  now  ; 
tbe  sunrise  was  fair  upon  bis  wasted  features. 

He  spoke  again.  ''  And  tbe  mercy  of 
tbe  most  Merciful  is  over  all  His  works. 
I  trust  in  Him  tbat  I  die  forgiven."  A 
sligbt  convulsive  movement  passed  over  bis 
face,  and  tben  tbere  was  a  deep  sigb.  Sbe 
was  kneeling  beside  bim  now. 

^^  Tbere,"  said  tbe  doctor,  coming  forward 
witb  grave  indifference,  ^'  I  said  be  would 
not  last  more  tban  tbe  twelve  bours  from 
tbe  time  of  tbe  seizure.  It's  balf-past  six 
o'clock." 

^^  Is  my  poor  busband  dead,  sir  ?  "  asked 
tbe  wife. 

^^  Yes,  my  good  woman — dead." 

'^Mayl " 

^'  You  may  do  notbing  at  all  but  leave  tbe 
prison,"  interrupted  tbe  doctor,  witb  more 
kindness  of  manner. 

'^  Not  bave  bis  poor  body  to  bury  it  ?  " 

"You    may     do     notbing     at     all    but 
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leave  the  prison,"  lie  repeated;  and  she 
rose  at  once,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  took  her 
home  again. 

A  widow,  and  all  that  day  lying  on  her 
hed,  nnahle  to  lift  herself  up,  and  yet  lost 
in  a  rapture  of  thankfulness,  hlessing  God 
for  her  own  and  her  poor  husband's  sake. 

But  the  shock  of  all  she  had  gone  through 
was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  for 
several  weeks  she  was  so  utterly  prostrate, 
that  to  rise,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  daily 
to  sit  trembling  by  her  fire,  was  all  she 
could  accomplish.  She  had  still  money 
left,  and  there  would  be  more  to  come  to 
her  in  a  few  weeks,  so  that  she  w^as  able 
to  pay  for  what  she  wanted.  Her  kind 
friends,  the  Bartletts,  were  gone. 

She  w^as  quite  alone,  but,  on  the  whole, 
she  was  happy.  Her  husband,  she  believed^ 
was  at  rest,  and  forgiven.  His  real  name 
had  not  transpired;  she  was  no  longer  in 
fear,  and  was  free  from  the  corroding  care 
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she  had  suffered  on  his  account,  and  seen 
him  suffer. 

What  still  oppressed  her  was  Miss 
de  Berenger's  will.  As  soon  as  she  was 
able,  she  must  go  and  seek  her  children, 
and,  if  possible,  induce  them  to  give  up  the 
bequest.  She  was  too  weak  to  write,  too 
weak  to  move  ;  it  was  not  till  some  time  in 
the  month  of  November,  some  weeks  after 
her  husband's  death,  that,  finding  how  very 
little  of  her  money  was  left,  she  roused 
herself,  and  selling  all  she  had  that  she 
could  possibly  spare,  set  off  in  the  railway 
with  her  child.  She  had  an  urgent  longing 
upon  her  to  see  justice  done.  Her  children 
could  not  prosper  if  they  had,  however 
innocently,  brought  loss  upon  the  family 
which  had  cherished  them. 

And  yet  how  little  she  could  with  safety 
tell  them.  She  pondered  over  this  during 
the  dreary  night's  journey  in  the  parlia- 
mentary train,  and  almost  despaired.    There 
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was  still  nothing  but  concealment  before 
her.  Her  daughters  would  meet  her  with 
kindly  condescension,  though  she  had  gone 
off  from  them  so  suddenly.  Yes,  and  each 
of  them  she  hoped — she  was  sure — would 
give  her  a  kiss.  But;  she  had  robbed  her- 
self of  all  claim  on  them ;  even  the  bond  of 
faithful  service  was  broken. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

Mes.  Jolliffe  was  a  woman  of  consequence 
— of  mucli  more  consequence,  in  some 
respects,  than  Mr.  De  Berenger,  though 
she  was  generally  considered  to  he  a  ser- 
vant, and  he  a  master.  On  all  great  occa- 
sions, Mrs.  JolHffe  could  make  her  power 
felt,  and  one  was  approaching. 

In  fact,  the  very  next  day,  namely,  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  was  to  be  the  most 
important  that  for  many  years  had  dawned 
on  the  De  Berenger  family.  A  very  large 
goose  pie  was  at  that  moment  baking  in 
honour  of  it.  Cakes,  without  end,  were 
ranged  on  the   dressers,  to  be  given  away 
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in  the  village.  There  was  great  rolling  of 
pastry,  stuffing  of  fowls,  clearing  of  jelly, 
stoning  of  plums,  roasting  of  beef.  Mrs. 
JoUiffe  was  making  all  her  subordinates 
miserable  for  fear  the  oven  shouldn't  go. 
It  generally  went  very  well ;  there  was  no 
special  reason  why  it  should  not  then.  It 
never  had  failed  since  Master  Dick  came  of 
age.  A  modest  festival  had  been  given  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  crust  of  the  pie  was 
burnt. 

Nobody  in  the  kitchen  had  any  peace  till 
that  goose  pie  was  out  of  the  oven,  and 
was  all  one  clean  expanse  of  gold-coloured 
crust. 

^^  And  quite  a  credit  to  you,  ma'am,"  cried 
the  two  village  matrons  who  were  come  to 
help.  Mrs.  Jolliffe  was  pacified  for  the 
moment,  but  now  she  began  to  fret  about 
the  partridges  and  the  custards,  '^for,  indeed, 
a  wedding  is  not  a  thing  that  takes  place 
every  day,"  she  remarked. 
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''And  hadn't  need,"  sighed  her  weary 
subordinates. 

''  There  wasn't  as  much  of  a  spread  when 
Mr.  Amias  was  christened  as  I  could  have 
wished  to  see,"  continued  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  who 
never  forgot  anything,  "  and  I  remember 
as  well  as  can  be,  how  I  said  to  her  that 
was  cook  at  that  time,  '  I  hope,  if  the 
blessed  babe  Hves  to  eat  his  wedding  break- 
fast, he'll  see  finer  victuals  on  the  table  by 
half,  and  more  of  them.'  " 

''You  might  have  said  you  hoped  he 
would  make  a  fine  bridegroom,"  observed 
one  of  the  attendants. 

"But  I  did  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Jolhffe, 
impressively,  "  and  so  I  tell  you  truly.  But 
we  have  all  heard  that  marriages  are  made 
in  heaven,  and  so  I  believe  they  are — a 
picked  few  of  them, — this  for  one.  Never 
was  anything  like  the  conveniency  of  it. 
Miss  Sarah's  money  going  to  her  own 
nephew,  the  right  crest  on  Miss  Amabel's 
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share   of    the   plate,    and    all   their   things 
marked  '  A.  B.' both  of  them." 

'^  It's  very  interesting,"  said  the  scullery 
gui ;  and  Mrs.  JolHffe,  finding  that  she 
had  no  time  to  pause  and  be  amused  when 
the  success  of  the  breakfast  hung  yet  in 
the  balance,  severely  ordered  her  into  the 
back  kitchen  to  wash  potatoes. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Mrs. 
JoUiffe,  satisfied  at  last,  locked  up  the  house 
and  crept  up  to  bed.  The  servants,  all  ex- 
tremely tired,  slept  heavily  and  later  than 
usual. 

The  bridegroom,  as  perhaps  might  have 
been  expected,  was  first  awake,  and  rang 
for  his  hot  water. 

He  was  in  the  little  room  which  had  been 
his  from  a  boy.  It  led  out  of  his  brother's 
room,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  church 
and  the  lawn,  on  which  grew  two  very  fine 
fir  trees. 

Amias  drew  up  his  bhnd.    Eather  a  thick 
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sprinkling  of  snow  liad  fallen  in  the  night. 
It  was  still  snowing.  A  dark  and  rather 
misty  morning.  The  two  trees  stood  like 
two  tall  sharp  spires,  and  a  tree  or  shrub  of 
singular  shape  appeared  between  them.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  thickly  covered  with 
snow  as  the  other  shrubs.  He  looked  at  it 
with  interest ;  it  was  singularly  like  the 
figure  of  a  woman  crouching  down  against 
the  fir  tree  as  if  for  shelter.  A  curious 
freak  of  the  frost,  as  he  thought  it.  Yes,  like 
even  to  the  minute  details ;  for  there,  bent 
down,  might  be  the  head,  and  there,  falling 
into  regular  creases,  was  what  might  be  the 
hood  of  her  cloak.  It  luas  a  woman.  He 
called  his  brother  out  of  his  room  to  look  at 
it.  They  even  thought  they  saw  it  move,  and 
both,  hurriedly  throwing  on  their  clothes, 
ran  down.  The  shape  had  already  attracted 
attention  below.  Felix  and  Amias  had 
plenty  of  help,  and  the  helpless  creature, 
not  stiff,  not  insensible,  but  only  powerless 
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to  move,  was  carried  into  tlie  warm  nursery 
and  laid  on  a  couch.  Her  attitude,  as  they 
raised  her,  was  easily  explained.  She  was 
crouching  over  a  beautiful,  rosy  child,  so 
as  to  shield  him  from  the  cold.  Her 
cloak  folded  him  to  her,  and  he  was  warm 
and  sleeping,  having  leaned  against  her 
shoulder. 

Hannah  Dill !  She  looked  worn  and  wan; 
her  hair  had  many  streaks  of  grey  in  it,  and 
her  hollow  eyes  told  of  pain  and  grief  and 
trouble.  She  made  no  complaint ;  her  eyes 
followed  her  child,  and  when  she  saw  that 
they  were  attending  to  him,  giving  him 
breakfast  and  warming  him,  she  appeared 
to  sink  away  into  an  exhausted  sleep. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  family 
were  not  down.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  at  such  a  time  more  attention  could  be 
devoted  to  the  poor,  uninvited  visitor  than 
was  absolutely  needful,  es23ecially  as  she 
could  not  talk;   but  in  about  an  hour  she 
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was  able  to  drink  some  liot  tea.  Then  slie 
seemed  to  notice  that  Fehx  had  come  in 
and  was  standing  near  her.  Mr.  Brown, 
the  doctor,  was  also  present. 

^' And  you  say  she  spoke  when  you  first 
found  her  under  the  tree?  "  he  said  to 
Felix. 

"  Yes  ;  we  raised  her  up,  my  brother  and 
I,  and  she  stood  between  us." 

Jolliffe  took  the  child,  and  remarked  at 
the  same  moment,  "  She  has  a  widow's 
cap  on." 

Then  she  said  faintly,  ^^  My  poor  hushand 
is  dead.     I  trust  he  went  to  God." 

"  She  is  coming  round,"  said  the  doctor. 
''  Well,  Mrs.  Snaith,  do  you  feel  better  ?  " 

Hannah  Dill  looked  about  her.  ^'  I  had 
not  been  there  long — there  under  the  tree. 
It  did  not  seem  long,"  she  said,  addressing 
Felix.  ^^  I  wanted  so  to  see  them,"  she 
presently  added,  while  the  doctor  continued 
to  feel  her  pulse  and  regard  her  attentively. 
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^'  Her  strength  mnst  have  failed  just  as 
she  got  near  the  house,"  he  observed,  '^  and 
she  sank  down.  The  cold  has  done  the  rest. 
See  how  she  gazes  at  the  door." 

^^  The  young  ladies  are  not  dressed  yet, 
Mrs.  Snaith,"  said  Felix,  using  her  old 
famihar  name.  ''You  shall  see  them 
shortly.  So  you  were  not  long  under  the 
tree  ?  " 

"  No ;  they  put  me  out  at  four  o'clock  at 
the  town.  I  walked  on,  for  my  money  was 
all  spent,  and  my  boy  was  hungry." 

And  this  was  the  wedding  morning. 
Neither  of  the  two  brothers  liked  that 
Amabel  and  Delia  should  begin  it  with  the 
sight  of  their  old  nurse,  and  the  story  of 
what  she  must  have  suffered. 

Amias  came  in  first  with  Delia,  all  in 
white  array  as  a  bridesmaid ;  her  lovely 
face  was  sweet  and  pitiful,  but  she  shrank  a 
little  when  she  saw  the  hollow-eyed  woman 
stretched  on  a  couch  and  motionless,  except 
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for  the  tnrning  of  her  eyes.  She  came,  and, 
leaning  over  her,  kissed  her  kindly,  and 
noticing  a  sort  of  rapture  that  came  over 
the  poor  face,  said,  ^^  Mamsey,  dear,  you'll  he 
hetter  soon." 

Mamsey  had  hold  of  a  fold  of  tarlatan. 
^'  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
entreating  eyes. 

^^  Why,  the  wedding,  Mamsey — the  wed- 
ding ;  that's  what  it  means  !  " 

*'  You  to  be  married,  my  beauty  bright  ? 
You!" 

^^  Oh  no,"  cried  Delia,  all  dimples  and 
blushes  ;  ^^  no.  But  don't  look  so  frightened, 
dear." 

''Who  is  it,  then?"  said  Mamsey  very 
faintly. 

^^AmabeL" 

''  Then  I'm  too  late,"  said  Mamsey.  ''  I 
hoped  the  Lord  would  let  me  get  here  in 
time.     It  can't  be  helped." 

What  could  she  mean  ?      She    spoke   so 
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slowly  and  seemed  so  disturbed,  that  Amias 
said,  ^'And  why  should  it  be  helped,  Mam- 
sey  ?     Everybody  wishes  for  it." 

^^  Who's  the  gentleman?"  she  moaned 
out ;  ''  teU  me  his  name." 

*^  Why,  his  name  is  the  same  as  mine," 
answered  Amias,  smiling  down  upon  her 
with  joy  in  his  dark  eyes.  ^^  I  am  the 
gentleman  !  " 

"  You,  sir — you?  " 

"  Yes,  I — Mr.  Amias  de  Berenger.  You 
remember  me,  surely." 

*'Well,  then,  it's  all  right,"  she  mur- 
mured. ^'Wonderful  goodness  of  God!  I 
bless  His  holy  name." 

Strangely  solemn  words ;  they  seemed  to 
have  httle  relation  to  the  circumstances  ; 
and  she  fell  away,  after  saying  them,  into  a 
kind  of  faint. 

''  The  bride  had  better  see  her  before  she 
goes  to  church,"  observed  the  doctor  to 
Fehx,  who  had  come  in  again. 
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'^Why?"  asked  Felix. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him.  ^'I  think  it 
might  be  better,"  he  said. 

*'  She  changes  very  much,  surely,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Jolliffe.  *'  I  don't  see  that  she 
seems  to  rally." 

Hannah  Dill  recovered  from  her  faint  and 
again  gazed  towards  the  door.  Delia  pre- 
sently entered  it,  with  the  rosy  little  un- 
known brother  in  her  arms.  And  after  her, 
floating  onwards,  lovely  and  pensive  and 
pitiful,  came  Amabel,  in  her  bridal  gown 
and  floating  veil. 

'^Put  it  back,"  she  said,  ^'that  I  may 
kiss  Mamsey." 

Amias  put  the  veil  back  for  her,  and  she 
looked  quietly  into  his  eyes.  Then  she 
came  on  and  kissed  the  prostrate  invahd, 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  The  mother  and 
child  for  several  minutes  held  each  other  by 
the  hand.  Amabel  appeared  instinctively  to 
feel   that    Mamsey   was   feeding   her  heart 
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and  comforting  herself  with  the  sight  of  her. 
She  sat  gently  and  sweetly  heside  her  to 
allow  this,  hut  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  at 
such  a  time,  within  half  an  hour  of  her  mar- 
riage ceremony,  she  was  able  to  give  any 
very  deep  attention  to  her  old  nurse. 

It  was  Delia  who  first  spoke;  she  had  a 
sudden  idea  that  human  faces  seldom  could 
look  like  Mamsey's  long.  It  must  be  her 
own  Httle  inexperience,  she  thought,  that 
made  her  feel  alarmed,  but  she  yielded  to  a 
sudden  impulse  ;  she  would  say  the  kindest 
thing  in  the  world,  whatever  was  the 
event. 

'' Mamsey  dear,  look  at  me — look!  I've 
got  the  dear,  pretty  little  boy  in  my  arms," 
she  said,  in  a  cheerful  and  comforting  voice. 
''You  will  come  and  Hve  here  again,  won't 
you?  But  if  you  don't  stay,  Mamsey — do 
you  understand  ? — I  shall  always  take  care 
of  him." 

The  dying  eyes  appeared  to  thank  her ; 
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they  wandered  over  the  three  faces  with  a 
wondrous  rapture  of  peace  and  joy. 

^'  And  yet,"  she  presently  whispered, 
^^  it's  not  said,  and  I  cannot  say  it." 

*'  Say  v/hat,  Mamsey  ?  "  asked  Deha. 

Her  eyes  fell  upon  Delia's  hand;  she  saw 
the  rings.  ^'  You  engaged  too,  my  sweetest 
sweet  ?  " 

For  an  answer  Delia  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  lips,  and  kissed  the  rings  she  had  so 
lately  begun  to  wear. 

A  spasm  of  anguish  passed  over  the 
mother's  face ;  all  the  light  and  joy  in  it 
was  gone. 

^^  Do  you  love  liim  .^  "  she  whispered. 

Delia  murmured,  ^'  Oh  yes." 

^'And  I've  no  time  to  speak,"  Mamsey 
repeated.  ^'  Miss  Sarah's  money — Miss 
Sarah " 

"  She's  wandering  !  "  exclaimed  Amabel. 

^^  Never  mind  Cousin  Sarah's  money, 
dear,"  said   Delia,   caressingly — her  lovely 
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face  was  all  dimples  and  blushes ;  her  hap- 
piness was  so  new  to  her — ^^look  at  these 
instead.  Don't  you  want  to  know  who  gave 
them  to  me?"  she  whispered.  She  leaned 
down  till  her  cheek  almost  touched  her 
mother's  shoulder. 

''  Who  did  ?  "  replied  Mamsey. 

Delia  could  but  just  hear  the  words. 
Mamsey  had  hold  of  her  ringed  hand  now. 
Deha  hfted  up  her  face,  and  answered 
those  beseeching  eyes.  ^' Who  did?  Why, 
Dick." 

Then  the  clasp  of  that  cold  hand  was 
relaxed,  and  there  came  back  again  a  strange 
rapture  of  peace.  Delia  watched  it  and 
wondered,  till  some  one  came  to  the  door 
and  called  the  girls  away.  They  gave  each 
a  kindly  look  to  their  old  nurse,  and  passed 
out  of  the  room,  Deha  still  having  the  baby 
boy  in  her  arms. 

They  all  passed  out  of  that  room — indeed, 
at  the  same  moment ;  the  childi^en  to  the  lot 
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which  had  been  won  for  them,  the  mother 
to  her  rest. 

If  it  was  failure  so  to  live  and  so  to  die, 
having  given  up  all  things,  even  her  own 
children — to  live  not  thanked,  and  to  die 
not  known — yet  still  it  was  the  failure  she 
had  chosen ;  and  there  are  some  who,  re- 
flecting on  such  a  life,  would  say,  ^'If  that 
be  failure,  let  me  so  fail  here,  in  the  cottage, 
won't  you,  just  as  you  used  to  do  ?  " 


THE    END. 
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